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A TRUSTEE’S VIEW OF THE TAX SITUATION 


By M. F. Gallagher, Chairman, A. L. A. Trustees Section, 1932-33. 

Library revenue is a part of the larger problem of public finance. No 
man today can overstate the gravity of that problem. The very life of 
essential agencies of the government is at stake. 

- « + you take my life 
When you do take the means whereby I live. 

Inevitably, drastic curtailments are coming in public expenditures. 
Every department, agency, and activity of government, every item of 
the municipal budget, will be scrutinized, pared down, cut to the very 
limit of minimum needs. In this process what will happen to these 
cherished institutions, supported by taxes, which are under our care and 
protection—public libraries? To that question we trustees must pro- 
vide the answer. It is our responsibility, our duty, which we cannot 
escape and which we must accept with intelligence and courage. 
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Other departments of government—fire protection, police, public 
schools, streets, social welfare—will have their friends and advocates, 
men and women of influence and power, working valiantly to keep them 
going in their full efficiency. Public libraries, completely non-political 
in character, must have the devoted, enthusiastic aid and work of the 
trustees who know the libraries’ fiscal needs and the value and im- 
portance of libraries in the community. 

There are many persuasive facts which we can urge on behalf of 
these institutions for which we are responsible. In the first place, public 
libraries have in no way contributed to the present sad plight of public 
finance. They have always operated with strict economy and honesty 
within their legal limited income. They have created none of the huge 
debts or deficits by which many of our cities are now burdened. 

It is also manifestly true that public library tax revenues have been 
kept down to actual needs at all times in the past. No extravagant ap- 
propriations of public money have ever been made in their behalf. The 
tax rate for libraries has always been small. In Illinois it has never 
been increased to the point which we have urged and which we felt 
was necessary if these institutions were properly and adequately to 
function. Recently, after the House voted us 1.5 mills on each dollar 
of assessed value, as the maximum permissive rate, the governor and 
leaders in the Senate intervened and reduced the rate to 1.2 mills. That 
is the present rate and it should not be reduced. Any movement in or 
out of the legislature for a reduction in that tax rate, now producing 
revenues no more than sufficient for public library needs, should in my 
judgment be vigorously resisted. 

The responsibility of public libraries to furnish service to the people 
has never been greater. Business depression, with resulting unemploy- 
ment, has increased the demands on library service. People crowd into 
free libraries as never before. The circulation of books increases. This 
depression is psychological as well as economic. The message of books 
was never more needed, not only for enlightenment and strengthening 
of the mind but for spiritual sustenance and inspiration, to awaken faith 
and courage, the will to live and achieve. 


A great thinker has recently written: 

It is well to remember when conditions are bad, men are without work 
and children short of food, that the malady from which society is suf- 
fering is plain ignorance. But not ignorance of facts of the statistical 
kind, of which, as Sir J. Stamp tells us, we have multitudes, a plethora; 
rather a lack of such knowledge of the imponderables as well enable us 
to interpret these facts. 

During the war we heard a great deal about essential and non-essen- 
tial industries. There are no doubt essential and non-essential functions 
of government. That library service is of the very essence of govern- 
mental responsibility has always been recognized in America. 
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In the Ordinance of 1787, for the government of the United States 
northwest of the Ohio River, it is declared: 


Religion, morality and knowledge being necessary to good govern- 
ment and the happiness of mankind, schools and means of education 
shall forever be encouraged. 

The public library, a means of education, a great free beneficial hu- 
manitarian agency, is, and will be, an essential service in the recon- 
struction of social welfare; today under this depression it is more than 
ever essential and of paramount importance. This truth must be real- 
ized by all officials of government as a basic fact in framing their pro- 
grams of taxation and in the allocation of public revenues. This is 
the problem and the task of library trustees; it is their primary duty 
and responsibility. 


‘These remarks, made at a recent meeting of library trustees of the Chicago dis- 
trict, called to discuss problems of library finance, are reprinted from the A. L. A. 
Bulletin for May 1932. 





WISCONSIN COUNTY CONFERENCE 


The conference of County Librarians 
called for May 14, 1932, was called to 
order at ten o’clock in the Drafting Room 
in the State Capitol by Mr. Lester, pre- 
siding. There were present representa- 
tives from the La Crosse County Li- 
brary, Mrs. Schaller and Mrs. Smith; 
from Winnebago county (Oshkosh Pub- 
lic Library), Miss Huhn and Mrs. An- 
derson; from Oconto county, Mrs. Fran- 
cis; from Racine county, Miss Marchant 
and Miss Howard; from Columbia county, 
Miss Cushman and Mrs. Bushnell; from 
Milwaukee county, Mr. Dudgeon; From 
Wood county (Wisconsin Rapids), Miss 
Borge; and from Brown county (Green 
Bay) Miss Sharp; as well as representa- 
tives of the Wisconsin Library Commis- 
sion, Mr. Lester, Mrs. Davis, Miss Reely, 
Miss Runge, Miss Schrage and Miss 
Moore. 

Mr. Lester opened the discussion by 
saying that the problems of interest to 
the group fell into two groups, those 
which have to do with the selection and 
use of the book stock, and those dealing 
with the general financial situation and 
the handling of stations. He called first 
on Miss Reely to lead a discussion on 
Book-buying-Problems in Selection and 
Purchase. 


Miss Reely made most of her points 
on the subject of economies of book-buy- 
ing; methods of getting the most for the 
money invested. She called attention to 
the reprints (Grosset and Burt) and the 
dollar editions, of which Star and the 
Blue Ribbon Books are the best non-fic- 
tion lists. She also spoke of the Whit- 
man of Racine and the Saalfield ten-cent 
books for children, and of the remainder 
lists, of which those sent out by Hunt- 
ting, and by McClurg are better than 
some others, and warned us that pur- 
chase of books we do not need because of 
their cheapness is poor economy. She 
then urged that money saved by the use 
of popular reprints for the demand for 
light fiction be used in buying the good 
fiction and non-fiction that people espe- 
cially want premptly, and in duplicate 
if possible. 

Points brought out in discussion were 
that books purchased in library bindings 
gave from 50 to 100 circulations, and 
were to be preferred to publisher’s bind- 
ings, or re-inforced in publisher’s covers. 
One library rents the Teacher’s Reading 
Circle titles demanded by the county 
superintendent (three titles) at ten cents 
for two weeks and five cents per day 
for overtime. Milwaukee has chosen the 
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half dozen most popular titles of the 
popular authors for replacement, and 
lets the others wear out. Racine does 
not replace fiction not listed in Standard 
Catalog. The book exchange idea for 
Reading Circle titles no longer in use in 
one county and in demand in another was 
suggested, and the Bulletin offered as 
means of communication. 

The second topic presented was Rec- 
ords and Routine—the mechanics of 
serving stations with untrained custodi- 
ans; introduced by Miss Moore of the 
Community Service department of the 
Traveling Library, who distributed sam- 
ples of forms used in her department 
and explained the routine followed. 

The discussion emphasized the value 
of knowing the distribution of stations 
by townships, and the use of books (cir- 
culation) in the stations when discussing 
appropriations with individual members 
of county boards. Racine has a page in 
a loose leaf book for each station, show- 
ing for each month the number of books 
sent, the number of visits made, number 
of special titles requested and number 
of reference questions handled. Another 
essential record was one showing where 
the books are, if a special title is needed 
in another place. The stock record, on 
cards with author and title, and a 
stamped date and place when a book goes 
out, filed by author, makes this informa- 
tion available. A card for each book, filed 
behind name of station tells how many 
and which books a given station has at 
a given time. 

On the subject of City-County Con- 
tracts, Mr. Dudgeon spoke especially of 
the new contract between Milwaukee 
Public Library and the county, which is 
at present being discussed in the county 
board. It reduces the amount per book 
(Milwaukee’s contract is based on cir- 
culation) to nine cents; it eliminates 
asking the teachers to stay out of school 
hours and act as librarians for adult 
circulation, and it eliminates the 214¢ 
per book formerly paid teachers. It al- 
lows villages or townships to withdraw 
from the service if they wish, but if they 
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do, their citizens are refused reference 
privileges as well as circulation privi- 
leges at the Milwaukee Public Library 
itself. Book circulation in the county is 
counted not only when circulated from 
the stations, but when borrowed by 
county borrowers from the city branches 
or main library. The city attorney has 
ruled that Milwaukee cannot furnish a 
branch building or pay regular branch 
librarians under its contract in the out- 
lying districts. 

The morning session adjourned at 
12:30 to meet for luncheon in the Beef- 
eaters’ Room at the Memorial Union at 
1:00 P. M. Miss Hazeltine and Mrs. 
Dudgeon and Miss Lucile Dudgeon join- 
ed the group for luncheon. 

At 2:15 Mrs. Schaller continued the 
session by opening the subject of Turn- 
over—how to handle 100,000 circulation 
with a 10,000 volume book stock. She 
felt that the mutual attitude of citizens 
and custodian had much to do with the 
circulation of any station, a feeling that 
it is “our” library made for the success 
of each group. No stations have been 
established anywhere except by request 
from the locality. The teachers of the 
94 schools served come in to the main 
headquarters and select their own books 
and take them back to the schools them- 
selves, so do custodians of the smallest 
stations. The larger stations are visited 
once a month by the librarian, when 
books are taken and other books called 
for. As the more popular books are 
wanted everywhere, a list is left each 
time of titles which must be called in 
and ready to return when the next visit 
is made. 

Methods of packing books for carrying, 
especially when custodians call for their 
own books, were discussed; La Crosse 
uses fibre laundry cases; Oshkosh begs 
empty cartons, Racine has straps and 
does not wrap the books, asking the re- 
turn of the straps. 

Miss Marchant of Racine went on with 
the subject of The Schools—problems and 
methods of serving. A deposit collection 
from a county library, chosen chiefly by 
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the teacher herself, seemed the best sys- 
tem. Some counties have book service 
handled by county superintendents, some 
by PTA organizations. Racine’s effort is 
to have at least one book per child in each 
school, in the larger schools 1% per capi- 
ta. Since on the self-help plan the first 
come get the choice books, it is necessary 
to hold out books for teachers who can- 
not be early in selection. Schools had 
their collections changed three times a 
year—the community stations were visit- 
ed for change of books once a month. 
Titles chosen largely from the Reading 
Circle lists, except the last collection, 
which included many other children’s 
titles for further reading. The schools 
were encouraged to use school money for 
the purchase of reference books, though 
some of the supplementary books for 
geography, etc. were included. A record 
at the beginning of the year of the num- 
ber of grades and the number of boys 
and of girls in each grade was made, 
and collections made up accordingly. 

The picture study work in the schools 
is served in both Racine and Winnebago 
by groups of mounted pictures in sets 
of the three pictures for each season. 
Racine bought one third as many as 
there were schools, rotating them so that 
each should have an autumn picture for 
each month of the autumn, but not neces- 
sarily the same order. Each teacher de- 
posits a dollar for the service, which is 
returned at the end of the year if all 
the pictures are returned intact. 

Miss Huhn and Mrs. Anderson of Osh- 
kosh discussed Expansion—how shall we 
interest new centers in library service, 
which resolved itself into a discussion on 
forms of publicity. The service grows by 
demand—exhibits at the County Fair 
make new sections aware of its possibili- 
ties; talks given before PTA, 4-H Club 
banquets and Community Clubs carry on 
the news, and an invitation to speak be- 
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fore the County School Board conven- 
tion gave an opportunity to address 400 
from all over the county. The problem of 
the county board member who wanted 
service for his township, though its only 
village was over the line in another 
county, was met by allowing the library 
collection to be held outside the county 
to serve within it. Mr. Lester said that 
legally an outside township might contri- 
bute to a library to get service if it de- 
sired to. 

A number of interesting personal let- 
ters of appreciation and stories of local 
enthusiasm were told by Mrs. Anderson 
and by Mrs. Francis of Oconto. 

On the matter of finances and budgets, 
Mr. Lester started by saying that the 
actual income from taxes in 1931 was 
$5,000,000. below 1929 in cities, $1,100,- 
000. in villages, and $8,000,000. in towns, 
so that with less money to spend it is 
inevitable that the governing bodies of 
the taxing units must cut expenses. The 
talk turned on methods of gaining the 
proper local publicity so that county li- 
brary funds shall not be cut, if it is 
possible to maintain them. Emphasis on 
publicity for the service at the time of 
the closing of schools, establishing of va- 
cation methods of service and more pub- 
licity when the schools open was urged. 
Worth while to make it evident that the 
demand exceeds the ability of the li- 
brary to serve with present appropria- 
tions, and to be sure that local points 
which have service make their supervisor 
on the county board well aware of their 
appreciation of it. Winnebago had school 
children bring articles they had made 
from the use of handicraft books to the 
county board, with good effect. Ail were 
urged to appear personally with the re- 
port of the library and the request for 
funds. 

The meeting adjourned at 4:15. 
JENNIE T, SCHRAGE, Volunteer Secretary. 
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FOX RIVER VALLEY MEETING 


The eighth annual meeting of the Fox 
River Valley Library Association (since 
its reorganization) was called to order by 
Miss Natalie T. Huhn, president, at 
eleven A. M. 12 May 1932 at Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin. 

Forty-four members were present, 
representing the libraries of Appleton, 
Columbus, Fond du Lac, Green Bay, 
Kaukauna, Manitowoc, Marinette, Men- 
asha, Neenah, New London, Oshkosh, 
Sheboygan, Two Rivers, and Waupun, 
as well as Mr. Lester and Mrs. Davis 
of the Library Commission at Madison. 

The minutes of the previous meeting 
were read and approved. 

A nominating committee consisting of 
Bernice Happer, Kaukauna, Anita Wam- 
ness, Fond du Lac, and Sybil Schuette, 
Green Bay, was appointed. 

The president gave a brief general re- 
port of the recent Conference of the A. 
L. A. at New Orleans and asked Miss 
Isabel Severson, children’s librarian at 
the Oshkosh library, to tell about the 
work with children as discussed at the 
A. L. A. meeting. Miss Severson gave 
an interesting report, including in it such 
subjects as Enlisting the Parent’s Inter- 
est in Children’s Reading, The Children’s 
Department and the Children’s Theatre, 
and The Children’s Department and the 
International Spirit. 

Mr. Lester, secretary of the Library 
Commission at Madison, was then re- 
quested to discuss library finance. He 
prefaced his remarks by stating that the 
situation was not too bright but that it 
was his impression that Wisconsin is in 
a better economic condition than most of 
the other states. He reported that the 
A. L. A. went on record as being strong- 
ly in favor of maintaining salary scales 
and of urging librarians and boards of 
trustees to make every effort to this end. 
This resolution was taken because the 
salary standards in the library profes- 
sion are among the lowest of all profes- 
sions and have been for many years. 

After Mr. Lester’s illuminating discus- 
sion, Miss Huhn told of the stimulating 


address given by Miss Josephine Rath- 
bone, president of the A. L. A. on Crea- 
tive Librarianship. Miss Rathbone’s sali- 
ent point was that the real essence of our 
work is not writing books but knowing 
books and understanding the book needs 
of people. 

Miss Dunton then announced that the 
Association luncheon would be served in 
the new Community House at Two Riv- 
ers and the meeting was adjourned. 

In order to become better acquainted 
with each other, Miss Huhn suggested 
during the luncheon that each member 
present give her name, the library she 
represented and the kind of work that 
interested her most. It was a capital 
idea and the responses were as varied as 
they were interesting. 

After a delightful luncheon we were 
pleasantly entertained with two piano 
selections by Mrs. George Kahlenbury of 
Two Rivers. 

We were then invited by Mrs. Knight 
and staff to visit the attractive public 
library at Two Rivers. 

The afternoon session opened with two 
vocal solos by Mrs. Frank Town of Man- 
itowoc. They were much appreciated. 

Miss Alice Brady, supervisor of the 
public schools at Manitowoc gave a very 
inspiring talk on Reading in the Schools. 
The problem for teachers and librarians, 
she feels, is choosing the best books in 
the seven major fields and not over-em- 
phasizing one field at the expense of an- 
other. She stressed the importance of not 
allowing children to read promiscuously 
but rather of centering their reading on 
one subject. Miss Brady gave a valuable 
list of bibliographies on children’s books 
and offered to send a mimeographed 
copy of those compiled by the Manitowoc 
schools to anyone desiring them. 

Miss Day of Appleton and Miss Janes 
of Fond du Lae, led the discussion of 
the Detroit charging system. They gave 
both the good and the weak points in the 
system and a general discussion followed. 
It was agreed by those using the De- 
troit system that on the whole it was 
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quite satisfactory but that collecting 
fines was the biggest snag. 

In discussing the problem of lost books 
Miss Huhn told of a resolution adopted 
by the Oshkosh Public Library Board 
asking public cooperation in a movement 
to locate missing books. She asked Miss 
Zentner of the Oshkosh library to explain 
it further and Miss Zentner said the ap- 
peal was made on the grounds that li- 
brary books are the property of the com- 
munity, paid for with tax money and 
that it was therefore the duty of every 
citizen to help find the missing books. 
The results were very gratifying and 
books missing for twenty years were 
among those returned. 

Two invitations were extended the 
Association for its meeting place next 
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year: Oshkosh and New London. It 
was moved and seconded that the 1933 
meeting be held at Oshkosh. The mo- 
tion was carried. 

The following officers were elected for 
next year: Miss Clara Lindsley, Wau- 
pun, President; Miss Isabel Severson, 
Oshkosh, Secretary. 

A rising vote of thanks was extended 
to Miss Dunton and staff of the Manito- 
woe public library and Mrs. Knight and 
staff of the Two Rivers public library 
for their kind hospitality. 

Miss Dunton invited the Association 
to a tea to be served in the library im- 
mediately following the meeting. 

Meeting adjourned. 

Mary DE JONGE, Secretary. 





BURIED BIOGRAPHIES 
A List of Sources for Biographical Material Which Might Easily Be Overlooked 
A Contribution to a Bibliography 


By Marian Grace Elliott 
(Continued from the April and May issues) 


Short Stories 


181 Ashmun, M. E. ed. Modern short sto- 
D ries. 1914. Macmillan, $1.75. 


Representative short story writers of 
America, Russia, France, England and Scan- 
dinavian countries. A sketch of the author’s 
life may be found at the end of his contri- 
bution. 


182 Baldwin, C. S. ed. American short 
D stories. 1904. Longmans, $1.35. 

A head note to each story affords useful 
material on each author’s life. American 
writers, both men and women, are included. 
183 Best short stories, 1915-date, and the 
I+ Yearbook of the American short 

story. Dodd. 

Biographical sketches of contributors to 
this series. In each book the notes usually 
refer only to American authors whose work 
appears in Roll of Honor in this series for 
the first time, with reference to sketches in 
earlier volumes. 


184 Brown, Leonard, ed. Modern Amer- 


I+ ican and British short stories. 
1929. Harcourt. 


Preceding each story is a sketch of the 
author’s life. American and British authors 
included. 


185 Greer, H. R. ed. Best short stories 
N from the southwest. 1928. Dallas, 
Tex. Southwest press. 


See Notes on authors, p. 383-386. 

Many writers, both men and women, from 
this locality are unknown and any material 
on them will be useful. 


186 Larsen, H. A. ed. Denmark’s best 
D stories. 1928. N. Y. American- 
Scandinavian foundation. 


Representative Danish writers. Preceding 
each selection is a sketch of author’s life. 


187 —— ed. Norway’s best stories. 
D 1927. N. Y. American-Scandinavi- 
an foundation. 


Useful sketches of the author’s life pre- 
cedes each selection. Both deceased and liv- 
ing Norwegian men and women writers are 
included. 


188 —— ed. Sweden’s best stories. 1928. 
D American-Scandinavian foundation. 
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Useful for biographical data on the lives 
of Swedish authors, both men and women, 
who have been outstanding in the field of 
short story writing. Preceding each story 
is a sketch of the author’s life. Such writers 
as Topelius, Strindberg, Ahlgren, Seijerstam, 
Heidenstam, Levertin, Lagerlof, and others 
are included. 


189 Law, F. H. ed. Stories of today and 
D yesterday. 1930. Century. 

Biographical data about the author’s life 
precedes his story. Although material given 
is sometimes brief it will be useful for au- 
thors who are not well known. European 
writers are included. 


190 Lieber, Maxim and Williams, B. C. 
I+ eds. Great stories of all nations. 
1927. Brentano’s, $5. 
“One hundred sixty complete short sto- 
ries from literature of all periods and 
countries.” Subtitle. 


Biographical data about author’s life pre- 
cedes his contribution to this collection. 


191 Macklin, A. E. ed. Twenty-nine tales 
N from the French. 1922. Harcourt. 

A brief note about the author precedes 
his contribution. Useful for lesser known 
modern French writers, both men and 
women, who are particularly noted for work 
with short story. 


192 Overton, Grant, ed. Cream of the 
I+ jug: anthology of humorous sto- 
ries. 1927. Harper, $2. 
Useful sketches of modern short story 
writers. Especially helpful for the writers 
who are not so well known. 


193 Robinson, M. L. ed. The best chil- 
W dren’s stories of 1930. 1930. Ap- 


pleton. 
See the chapter, Who’s who, p. 334-338. 
This section contains facts about many of 
the outstanding writers of children’s short 
stories. In addition to this some informa- 
tion as to what they have written is given. 


194 Wright, W. H. ed. The great modern 
I+ French stories. 1917. N. Y. Boni 
and Liveright. 
See biographies, p. 397-404. Helpful notes 
about the lives of famous French short story 
writers, including Balzac and Dumas. 


900 HISTORY AND TRAVEL 


195 Annual register; a review of public 
D events at home [England] and 
abroad. 1917-date. Longmans. 
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The first publication appeared in 1758, but 
the first volume examined was that of 1912. 

See section, Obituary of eminent persons 
deceased which appears in the back of each 
number. 

The facts about the lives of notable peo- 
ple who have died during the year may be 
found here regardless of profession or na- 
tionality. Notes are arranged in chronologi- 
cal order by the date of death. The regular 
indexes of earlier volumes do not contain 
these names as do the later ones. 


196 Hodge, F. W. Handbook of Ameri- 

D can Indians north of Mexico. 2v. 
1907-1910. Wash. Govt. print. off. 
(U. S. Ethnology bureau. Bulletin 
30) $3. Bureau ed. o. p. 


Indians of note of United States and Mex- 
ico. Especially useful for Indian chiefs as 
well as educated Indians. 


197 Lowe, S. J. and Pulling, F. S. Dic- 
D tionary of English history. 1910. 
N. Y. Cassell. 


“Biographies of purely personal and liter- 
ary interest have been omitted and biogra- 
phies have been written throughout from 
historical standpoint.” Sufficient information 
about every prominent personage connected 
with history, while references to authorities 
accompany all the more important articles, 
will show where to go if he desires to pur- 
sue his inquiries further.” Introduction. 


198 New Larned history for ready refer- 
D ence reading and research. 1922. 
Springfield, Mass. Nichols. 


Excellent for lives of persons who were 
connected in any way with the making of 
history. 


199 Peck, H. T. ed. Harper’s dictionary 
C of classical literature and antiqui- 
ties. 1898. 2v. Am. bk. 

“Includes important personages of classi- 
cal antiquity in every sphere of effort, 
whether military, literary, political or artis- 
tic. The greatest of the Christian fathers 
have been added to the list ... Also con- 
tains great classical scholars and philolo- 
gists of later times and extending into our 
own century since these represent distinct 
stages in the development of classical study 
and their lives when taken collectively give 
a suggestive outline of history of Classical 
Philology. The names of living scholars for 
obvious reasons have been excluded from 
the list.” Introduction. 


State Manuals Which Contain Biography 

A rich and varied amount of biograph- 
ical material on state officials, represent- 
atives and legislators may be found in 
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the manuals of the different states. This 
information is exceedingly useful and 
likewise valuable due to the fact that 
it is unobtainable in any other source. 
The following list includes some of the 
manuals which have been examined and 
have been found to contain biographical 
sections worth noting. 


Alabama. Archives and history dept. 
Officials and statistical register. 1903- 

Georgia. Archives and history dept. Of- 
ficial register [biennial] 1923- 

Illinois. Secretary of state. Blue book 
of the state of Illinois. 1903- 

Iowa. Secretary of state. Official regi- 
ster [biennial] 1886- 

Kansas. Auditor’s office. Roster of de- 
partments and institutions of Kansas, 
also alphabetical list of state house 
employees. 1917- 

Kentucky. Kentucky directory for the 
use of courts state and county officials 
and general assembly of the state of 
Kentucky. 1894- 

Maryland. Secretary of state. Maryland 
manual: a compendium of legal, his- 
torical and statistical information re- 
lating to the state of Maryland, 1896- 

Michigan. State dept. Michigan official 
directory and legislative manual. 1836- 

Minnesota. Secretary of state. Legisla- 
tive manual of the state of Minnesota 
[biennial] 1881- 

Missouri. Secretary of state. 
manual [biennial] 1889/90- 
Nebraska. Legislative reference bureau.” 
Nebraska blue book [biennial] 1925- 
New Jersey. Legislature. Manual of leg- 

islature. 1872- 

New Mexico. Secretary of state. New 
Mexico blue book; or State official 
register [biennial] 1913- 

New York. Secretary of state. Manual 
for the use of the legislature of the 
state of New York [annual] 1826- 

North Carolina. Historical commission. 
Manual. 

North Dakota. Secretary of state. Blue 
book. 


Official 
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Ohio. Legislative historian. Ohio leg- 


islative history. 1914- 


Oregon. Secretary of state. Blue book 
and official directory [biennial] 1911- 


Pennsylvania. Property and_ supplies 
dept. Manual. 1924- 

Rhode Island. Secretary of state. Manual 
with rules and orders for the use of 
the general assembly [biennial] 1873/ 
74- 

South Carolina. General assembly. Man- 
ual [annual] 1916- 

South Dakota. Division of purchasing 
and printing. Legislative manual. 
1907- 

Tennessee. Secretary of state. Blue book 
and official directory. 1912+- 

Vermont. Legislative directory [annual] 
1867- 

West Virginia. Archives and history 
dept. Legislative handbook and manu- 
al and official register. 


Wisconsin. State printing board. Wis- 
consin blue book [biennial] 
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Popes 11(D) 19(I+) 
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Saints 11(D) 14(1) 
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Catholic 11(D) 

Sculptors, Norwegian 33(1I+) 

Senators, United States 35(D) 
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192(I+) 

— American 182(D) 
185(N) 

Children’s 193(W) 

Danish 186(D) 
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foreign 22(I+-) 
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(I+) 

Sunday school workers 13(D) 
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Yugoslavs, prominent 32(W) 
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W. L. S. AT NEW ORLEANS 


The annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
Library School Association was held 
Wednesday evening, April 27, at the 
Courtyard Kitchen, New Orleans. Fifty- 
six members and guests (an unusually 
large gathering) assembled outdoors in 
the courtyard for the dinner, business 
meeting, and entertainment. Two long ta- 
bles, and one small one were set under 
the stars and beneath the galleries, amid 
the blooming fragrant jasmine and ole- 
anders, lighted from electric lanterns 
stretched across the courtyard and 
among trees, shrubs, and foliage. A 
gardenia was at each plate. 

The messages from Miss Hazeltine and 
Miss Curtiss were read before the din- 
ner was served, so that their spirit and 
thought at least would be with us. Be- 
tween courses each person introduced 
herself and guests. A jolly congenial 
spirit prevailed throughout the evening. 

After the usual business procedure,— 
reading of the minutes and the treas- 
urer’s report, a letter from Miss Hazel- 
tine concerning the Loan Fund was read. 
As the evening was passing all too quick- 
ly, it was moved and seconded that a 
committee be appointed to consider the 
questions presented and to take action 
on them. Miss Marshall, Miss Kistler, 
and Miss Eda Zwinggi were appointed 
with the officers present as ex-officio 
members. The committee later held a 
meeting and recommended that the facul- 
ty continue to use their usual good judg- 
ment in making both tuition and emer- 
gency loans. The business session closed 
after a motion to send telegrams of 
greetings to Miss Hazeltine and Miss 
Curtiss and with an announcement of 
the election of Nora Beust as president 
and Ruth Hayward as secretary, for the 
coming two years. 

Again the annual meeting of the Wis- 
consin Library School held an enviable 
position at the conference. Mary Louise 
Marshall, 714, Librarian of the Medical 
School, Tulane University, our program 
chairman, not only provided a delightful 
place in which to meet, but chose an ini- 


mitable New Orleans woman to give us 
an insight into New Orleans life and 
folklore which we shall never forget,— 
Mrs. Flo Field, the daughter of the first 
newspaper woman in the South, a writer 
herself, the author of a play, “A la 
Creole,” which was produced in the East. 

Mrs. Field gave us a rare treat when 
she presented her Tin Can Band. Four 
negro boys take part in the performance, 
one playing the instrument made out of 
a soap-box, tin cans, tin pans, a pedal 
and drum-sticks for syncopation, while 
while the others dance. Words cannot ex- 
press the fun both actors and audience 
had. Mrs. Field told us about life in and 
about New Orleans, in a charming man- 
ner which could not be duplicated any- 
where in the United States. 

The fifty-six present included the fol- 
lowing alumni: Margaret Reynolds ’07; 
Mrs. Grace Lane Young ’09; Lilly M. E. 
Borresen ’10; Susan Grey Akers ’13, 
Mrs. Jessie Wichersham Luther 713; 
Mary Louise Marshall Hutton 714; 
Frances A. Hannum ’15, Sybil Schuette 
15, Alice Story ’15; Mrs. Clara Jaggard 
Brown 716, Hazel F. Long ’16, Georgie G. 
McAfee °16; Hazel E. Armstrong ’17, 
Sue Osmotherly 17; Laura E. Burmeis- 
ter ’18, Irene Newman 718; Evelyn M. 
Osborn 19, Corinne Doll, Special 719; 
Lucia Powell ’20; Natalie T. Huhn ’21; 
Mrs. Ada M. Elliott ’22, Harriet Shouse 
722; Myrtle Coleman ’23, Helen K. Dress- 
er ’23, Kathleen Thompson ’23; Ellen D. 
Kistler ’24; Edel E. Seebach ’25; Ma- 
tilda Hanson ’27, Dorothy J. Randall 
27; Agnes Hanson ’28, Mildred Hawks- 
worth ’28, Sarah D. Lamb ’28; Gwendo- 
lyn Witmer ’29; Frances M. Klune ’30, 
Isabel L. Severson ’30, Loraine Vilas 
30; Elizabeth L. Ellison ’33; Summer 
School, Cora M. Frantz ’01, Cora I. 
Lansing ’02, Laura M. Olsen ’06. 

Among the distinguished guests were 
Mrs. Flo Field, M. S. Dudgeon, former 
director of the School and treasurer of 
the A. L. A., and Mrs. Dudgeon; C. B. 
Lester, director of the School; Bertine E. 
Weston, editor of Library Journal; H. O. 
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Severance, librarian, University of Mis- 
souri, and Mrs. Severance; the Misses 
Gangstad, Grover, Harriman, Reinking, 
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and Sutherland of the library staff of 
the University of Wisconsin.—FRANCES 
A. HANNUM, President. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Agnes King. 


New Classic Magazine 


Greece and Rome is the title of a new 
illustrated magazine published three 
times a year by the Oxford University 
Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York. The 
editors are Rev. C. J. Ellingham and A. 
G. Russell. It should be of interest and 
help to those teaching Latin and Greek. 
It is reported to be beautifully illus- 
trated. The subscription price is $2.00 
per year. 


Pulitzer Awards 


This year’s Pulitzer prize “for the 
original American play which shall best 
represent the educational value and pow- 
er of the stage” has been awarded for 
the first time to a musical comedy— 
Of thee I sing. 

The hilarious satire on American poli- 
tics, by George S. Kaufman and Morrie 
Ryskind, with lyrics by Ira Gershwin, 
was chosen by the award committee with 
the following explanation: 

“This award may seem unusual, but 
the play is unusual. Not only is it co- 
herent and well knit enough to class as 
a play, aside from the music, but it is 
a biting and true satire on American 
politics and the public attitude toward 
them. 

“Its effect on the stage promises to be 
very considerable, because musical plays 
are always popular, by injecting genu- 
ine satire and point into them, a very 
large public is reached. 

“The play is genuine and it is felt 
the prize could not serve a better pur- 
pose than to recognize such work.” 

For the best book of the year upon 
the history of the United States, the 
award is to My experiences in the World 
War, by Gen. John J. Pershing. 


The prize for the best novel by an 
American author was awarded to The 
good earth, by Pearl S. Buck. Of this 
work the committee comments: 

“Preference has been given to The 
good earth for its epic sweep, its dis- 
tinct and moving characterization, its 
sustained story-interest, its simple and 
yet richly colored style.” 

The Indianapolis News was awarded 
the gold medal for the most disinterest- 
ed and meritorious public service ren- 
dered by an American newspaper, for its 
successful campaign to eliminate waste 
in city management and to reduce the 
tax levy. 

Walter Duranty of the New York 
Times was awarded the $500 prize for 
newspaper correspondence for his series 
of articles on Russia, especially the 
working out of the five year plan. 

This prize also was awarded to 
Charles G. Ross of the St. Louis (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch for his article entitled 
The country’s plight—what can be done 
about it? 

The prize for the year’s best cartoon 
went to John T. McCutcheon of the Chi- 
cago Tribune for his cartoon, A wise 
economist asks a question, published 
Aug. 19, 1931. 

The best American biography—Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, by Henry F. Pringle. 

The best volume of verse—The flower- 
ing stone, by George Dillon. 


Another New Way to Put up Posters 


For ages we’ve been trying to find a 
neat method of attaching posters and no- 
tices to the plate-glass partitions which 
separate our reading rooms from the 
main lobby. Quite by accident we hit 
upon a pneumatic clip—the sort which is 
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used for hanging things in automobiles 
—and we’re fearfully pleased with them. 
They’re inconspicuous, for one thing; and 
they do not mar the glass. Two of them 
hold a poster in position. Incidentally, 
we always hang two posters, one facing 
the Reading Room, and one facing out 
into the lobby. These clips are about 
ten cents each, and last indefinitely.— 
MINNIE Isaacs, Superior. 

Note: See also Wisconsin Library Bul- 
letin, February 1932; page 48. 


50 “Notable Books” of 1931 
As Selected by the American 
Library Association 


This annual selection is made from 
the suggestions and final ballots of dis- 
tinguished librarians, literary critics and 
university professors. The titles repre- 
sent the output of American scholarship 
in its varied fields as well as outstanding 
volumes of fiction, poetry and drama. 
The effort is made to include the books 
of most continuing value, those which 
belong on the shelves of American read- 
ers and which would most creditably rep- 
resent us to foreign nations who read 
American literature. 


History 


The Epic of America, by James Truslow 
Adams. Little, Brown. 

Only Yesterday; An Informal History 
of the Nineteen-Twenties, by Freder- 
ick Lewis Allen. Harper. 

Forty-Niners, by Archer Butler Hulbert. 
Little, Brown. 

Martial Spirit; A Study of our War with 
Spain, by Walter Millis. Houghton. 


International Relations 


Survey of American Foreign Relations, 
1931, by Charles P. Howland. Yale. 
Can Europe Keep the Peace?, by Frank 

Herbert Simonds. Harper. 


Social Science 


Dynamite; the Story of Class Violence 
in America, by Louis Adamic. Viking. 

On Understanding Women, by Mary Rit- 
ter Beard. Longmans. 
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Law and Literature and Other Essays 
and Addresses, by Benjamin Nathan 
Cardozo. Harcourt. 

Representative Opinions of Mr. Justice 
Holmes, by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Vanguard. 

Concentration of Control in American 
Industry, by Harry Wellington Laid- 
ler. Crowell. 

Making of Citizens: A Comparative 
Study of Methods of Civic Training, 
by Charles Edward Merriam. Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

The Dry Decade, by Charles Merz. Dou- 
bleday. 

Life Among the Low-Brows, by Eleanor 
Rowland Wembridge. Houghton. 


Economics and Business 


Soviet Challenge to America, by George 
Sylvester Counts. John Day. 

The Problem of Unemployment, by Paul 
H. Douglas and Aaron Director. Mac- 
millan. 

The Economic Life of Soviet Russia, by 
Calvin Bryce Hoover, Macmillan. 

America Weighs her Gold, by James 
Harvey Rogers. Yale. 

Modern Economic Society, by Sumner 
Huber Slichter. Holt. 

America’s Way Out: A Program for 
Democracy, by Norman Mattoon 
Thomas. Macmillan. 


Science 


Reason and Nature: An Essay on the 
Meaning of Scientific Method, by Mor- 
ris Raphael Cohen. Harcourt. 

Snakes of the World, by Raymond Lee 
Ditmars. Macmillan. 

Biology in Human Affairs, by Edward 
Murray East. Whittlesey. 

Up from the Ape, by Earnest Albert 
Hooton. Macmillan. 

The Insect Menace, by Leland Ossian 
Howard. Century. 


Philosophy 


Philosophy and Civilization, by John 
Dewey. Minton. 
The Contemporary and His Soul, by Ir- 


win Edman. Cape and Smith. 
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Enduring Quest: A Search for a Philos- 
ophy of Life, by Harry Allen Over- 
street. Norton. 


Biography 

Noguchi, by Gustav Eckstein. Harper. 

Living My Life, by Emma Goldman. 
Knopf. 

Jean-Jacques Rousseau, by Matthew Jo- 
sephson. Harcourt. 

Newton D. Baker: America at War, by 
Frederick Palmer. Dodd. 

Theodore Roosevelt: A Biography, by 
Henry Fowles Pringle. Harcourt. 

Mére Marie of the Ursulines: A Study in 
Adventure, by Agnes Repplier. Dou- 
bleday. 

The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens. 
Harcourt. 


Belles Lettres and Art 


Classic Americans: A Study of Eminent 
American Writers from Irving to 
Whitman, by Henry Seidel Canby. 
Harcourt. 

Men of Art, by Thomas Craven. 
and Schuster. 

Fatal Interview, by Edna St. Vincent 
Millay. Harper. 

Brown Decades: A Study of the Arts in 
America, by Lewis Mumford. Har- 
court. 

Mourning becomes Electra, by Eugene 
O’Neill. Liveright. 

American Humor: A Study of the Na- 
tional Character, by Constance May- 
field Rourke. Harcourt. 

Axel’s Castle: A Study of the Imagina- 
tive Literature of 1870-1930, by Ed- 
mund Wilson. Scribner. 

Modern Architecture: Being the Kahn 
Lectures for 1930, by Frank Lloyd 
Wright. Princeton University. 


Simon 


Travel 


Mexican Maze, 
Lippincott. 
Mexico: A Study of Two Americas, by 
Stuart Chase and Marian Tyler. Mac- 

millan. 

Brown America: The Story of a New 
Race, by Edwin Rogers Embree. Vik- 
ing. 


by Carleton Beals. 
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Red Bread, by Maurice Hindus. Cape. 
Great Plains, by Walter Prescott Webb. 
Ginn. 


Fiction 
The Good Earth, by Pearl S. Buck. John 
Day. 
Shadows on the Rock, by Willa Cather. 
Knopf. 


Education by Radio 


Education by radio—Persons interest- 
ed in this field may obtain without 
charge materials from the National Com- 
mittee on Education by Radio, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Recent numbers of the bulletin include: 
Radio in the Rural School [v.2, n.11] 
I’m Signing Off [v.2, n.12] 

The Problems of Radio Education [v.2, 

n.13] 

Free Air [v.2, n.14] 
Labor Seeks a Clear Channel [v.2, n.15] 
Public Interest, Convenience, and Neces- 

sity in a Nutshell [v.2, n.16] 

—JOURNAL of the NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION, May, 1932. 


Lawrence College Alumni Reading 


The April-May list of the Lawrence 
College Alumni Reading Service, includes 
the following books: 

The Life of Emerson. Van Wyck Brooks. 

Dutton, 1932. 


Goethe: Man and Poet. Henry W. Nev- 


inson. Harcourt, 1932. 

The Temple of the Warriors. Earl H. 
Morris. Scribner, 1931. 

The Poetic Way of Release. Bonaro 
Wilkinson. Knopf, 1931. 

Manchuria: Cradle of Conflict. Owen 


Lattimore. Macmillan, 1932. 


Radio and Reading 


The following announcement is being 
made with every radio program given 
under the auspices of the National Ad- 
visory Council on Radio in Education: 

Don’t let summer slip by without doing 
some reading that will capitalize the 
knowledge you have gained from your air 
classes of the last eight months. For 
your summer reading the American Li- 
brary Association and the National Ad- 
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visory Council on Radio in Education 
have compiled a list of recent books—fic- 
tion, biography, general books. They will 
be of special interest to you who have 
been listening to these radio lectures, Go 
to your library for your copy of this 
reading list. 

Radio and Reading is prepared by the 
American Library Association and The 
National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education, and has their official sanction. 
It is compiled in the belief that radio and 
reading are inseparable, reading being 
the inevitable supplement to listening, 
and the means whereby information is 
amplified and made a permanent part of 
the individual’s equipment. 

This list may be obtained, at nominal 
prices for quantity lots, from University 
of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chi- 
cago. 


A Key to the White House Conference 


The publications of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion, when complete, will represent the 
most comprehensive library of childhood 
which has yet been assembled. More than 
half of the total forty volumes are now 
off the press. Each new book appearing 
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sets in motion again the ever-widening 
circle of interest in the Conference find- 
ings. 

The reports in the volumes now avail- 
able are serving as guides for workers in 
many specialized fields of child welfare. 
One volume, however—White House Con- 
ference, 1930—tells the whole story of 
the Conference briefly and in a very 
readable fashion, and is finding its way 
onto book shelves in private homes as 
well as into the reference libraries of 
leaders of civic and social groups. 

White House Conference, 1930 contains 
the significant leading speeches of the 
Conference, including those of President 
Hoover and Ray Lyman Wilbur, M. D., 
the Chairman, together with abstracts of 
the reports of all the Conference Com- 
mittees, and the Committees’ recom- 
mendations. 

As a large edition of the book was 
published, it has been possible to make 
an attractive board edition available at 
fifty cents, including postage. There is 
also a cloth edition at $2.00. The book 
may be obtained through the Confer- 
ence office, Interior Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Edited by Agnes King. 


Newbery Award 


Waterless Mountain, the story of a 
Navajo Indian boy, by Laura Adams 
Armer, has been awarded the Newbery 
Medal for the most distinguished contri- 
bution to children’s literature published 
in 1931 by the Section for Library Work 
with Children of the American Library 
Association. The award was presented to 
Mrs. Armer by Miss Emma Lee, chair- 
man of the Section, at a meeting held in 
connection with the 54th annual confer- 
ence of the American Library Associa- 
tion in New Orleans. 

The book, published by Longmans 
Green, is the story of Younger Brother, 
a young Navajo boy of the present day 
who learns the ancient secrets of his 


tribe, and the mysteries of the medicine 
men, in the sun-parched desert places of 
Arizona. Mrs. Armer is a widely recog- 
nized authority upon Navajo legends, 
symbolism and ceremonials, and an ar- 
tist whose paintings of Navajo mytholo- 
gy have brought her national recognition. 
Into the tale of Younger Brother, she 
has woven many illuminating glimpses of 
the domestic and religious life of the 
Navajo people. 

Concerning the choice of the title Wa- 
terless Mountain, Mrs. Armer explains 
that her inspiration for it came during 
a trip to the Navajo country to copy 
sand paintings for the new Rockefeller 
Museum in San Jose. Her travels took 
her to a remote section of the country 
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where there was a mountain topped by a 
large flat mesa upon which there was not 
a drop of water. This waterless moun- 
tain is made a symbolic theme through- 
out her book. 


Illustrations for Waterless Mountain 
were made by Mrs. Armer and her hus- 
band, Sidney Armer, San Francisco ar- 
tist. The publishers have given the book 
a distinguished and unusually beautiful 
format in keeping with its subject mat- 
ter. 


The Newbery medal, which is award- 
ed annually at the conference of the 
American Library Association, was es- 
tablished in 1922 by Frederick G. Melch- 
er of New York in honor of John New- 
bery, one of the first publishers to appre- 
ciate the value of good books for chil- 
dren. Other books which have won the 
award have been The Story of Mankind 
by Hendrik Van Loon in 1922; Voyages 
of Dr. Doolittle by Hugh Lofting, 1923; 
The Dark Frigate by Charles Boardman 
Hawes, 1924; Tales from Silver Lands 
by Charles Finger, 1925; Shen of the Sea 
by Arthur Bowie Chrisman, 1926; Smoky 
the Cowhorse by Will James, 1927; Gay 
Neck by Dhan Gopal Mukerjii, 1928; 
Trumpeter of Krakow by Eric P. Kelly, 
1929; Hitty, her First Hundred Years by 
Rachel Field, 1930; and The Cat Who 
Went to Heaven by Elizabeth Coats- 
worth, 1931. 


This year the other books most seri- 
ously considered in the committee’s votes 
for the Medal were: 

The fairy circus, by Dorothy Lathrop 

(Maemillan). 

Calico bush, by Rachel Field (Macmil- 
lan). 

Boy on the South Seas, by Eunice Tiet- 
jens (Coward-McCann). 

Out of the flame, by Eloise Lounsbery 

(Longmans). 

Jane’s island, by Marjorie Allee (Hough- 
ton). 
Truce of the wolf, by Mary Gould Davis 

(Harcourt). 


—PUBLISHER’S WEEKLY, April 30, 1932 
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Movies and Young Criminals 


A visiting teacher told me recently of 
a boy who broke into his own school- 
house at night. When apprehended he 
was asked why he wore gloves, to which 
he replied, “I learned in the movies to 
wear them so detectives couldn’t find my 
finger prints.” 

I seriously wonder what one juvenile 
court and one child guidance center can 
do in a city when there are six or eight 
movies depicting crime, running in com- 
petition with us every day. Other cities 
show the same situation. Pick up the 
morning paper in your own city or town 
and read the movie advertisements. 
These may be quite startling if your ten- 
year-old is begging to go to a show to- 
day! But do not stop there; make a 
round of the ten and fifteen-cent movies 
in the poorer sections of the city—movies 
too low in price to advertise, but just 
right in price for the underprivileged 
youngsters who manage to get their 
dimes from “somewhere.” One boy who 
steals tools from automobiles tells me he 
gets a flat rate of ten cents per tool from 
a “fence.” 

“Why do you always get ten cents re- 
gardless of the value of the tool?” I 
asked. 

To which this eleven-year-old delin- 
quent replied, in surprise at my igno- 
rance, “Why, a dime is what the show 
is.” 

Look over your paper again after 
reading this and take the trip I have 
suggested. Then come back and serious- 
ly think what we who are so much con- 
cerned with youth are going to do about 
these modern Fagins. 


During the past few months the hero 
worship of the gangster has been stead- 
ily growing. We have repeatedly heard 
the same story from small delinquents 
sent to us from the juvenile court. To 
be sure, the newspapers have done their 
bit to help in the glorification of the 
gangster, but I find by actual question- 
ing that the delinquent boys under my 
supervision get their ideas as often from 
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the pictures as from tabloids. There is 
something rather terrifying about the 
eight-year-old who stood before the late 
Frederick Cabot, the dignified judge of 
the Boston juvenile court, a short time 
ago and in reply to the Judge’s question 
as to what he wanted to be when he 
grew up, promptly said, “Legs Dia- 
mond.” The old-time gangster was a 
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tough and a bum, but today he is the 
“wise guy” who plays the game like a 
good sport; and if he need die, dies like 
a hero. What stuff for the dreams of 
youth! 

—From “Movies and Life,” by Mary 
Lue Cochran, in Child Welfare, the Na- 
tional Parent Teacher Magazine, April, 
1932. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


The schedule of the spring quarter is 
progressing true to form, with the morn- 
ings devoted to class room appointments, 
and the afternoons and evenings to prep- 
aration of problems, study, required 
reading, and bibliographies. In connec- 
tion with the lessons in printing and 
binding, visits were made to the Demo- 
crat Printing Co. and the Grimm Book 
Bindery. 

Bibliographies are occupying much 
time and thought as is usual at this sea- 
son, and the students are beginning to 
know the various libraries in Madison, 
for the verifying of references takes 
them afield. A number of the subjects 
listed below came as requests from spe- 
cialists and experts in various lines who 
had need of material for their own work 
and these are assigned in the line of in- 
dividual interests. Several are combined 
with the senior thesis and are so indi- 
cated. At least one hundred hours are 
spent in gathering and annotating refer- 
ences, which must be presented in type- 
written form, according to the carefully 
worked out form of the School, which co- 
ordinates with that taught in other tech- 
nical courses. The list of subjects is as 
follows: 

Farm housing—the physical condition and 
needs—Miss Addis. 

Education and unemployment—Miss Amble. 

Anatole France—Miss Baker. (with thesis) 

Radio broadcasting as discussed in periodi- 
cals—Mrs. Barkley. 

Good citizenship; a graded list of books— 

Miss Benedict. 

The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway, 
1923-1932—-Mr. Bruncken. 


Recent problems in immigration (since 1925) 
Miss Cushman. 

Family desertion 
Fosse. 

Willa Cather—Miss Gieseler. (with thesis) 

The history of English and American jour- 
nalism; since 1915—Miss Gordon. 

Books and reading; 1924-1932—Miss Gorm- 
ley. 

Dishonesty 
Hall. 

Women in industry since 1920—Miss Hanby. 

Toys—Miss Hays. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge—Biography and cri- 
ticism since 1902—Miss Heatley. (with 
thesis) 

Treatment of the Civil War in literature 
since 1914—Miss Hetherington. 

George Eliot since 1900—Miss Holt. 
thesis) 

Marcel Proust—Miss Howland. (with thesis) 

Health education in secondary schools and 
colleges, 1925-1932—Miss Jordan. 

John Ruskin in literature since 1911—Miss 
Joss. (with thesis) 

The regulation and control of public utilities, 
1928 to 1932—Miss Kelly. 

Emily Bronte—Miss Kremer. (with thesis) 

Book collecting since 1900—Mrs. Landis. 

Modern architecture in Europe and America 
since 1927—Miss Last. 

John Bunyan—Miss Meeks. (with thesis) 

Book reviewing since 1920—Miss Merwin. 

Children in industry in the United States, 
from 1924 to 1932—Miss Myers. 

The gold standard—Miss Odell. 

Problem children—Miss Petersen. 

Home making education as carried on out- 
side of public day schools and colleges— 
Miss Ralph. 

Ambrose Bierce and the development of the 
mystery story since 1914—Miss Rathbun. 
(with thesis) 

American investments in Latin America— 
Miss Reed. 

Household arts and fine arts for girls—Miss 
Rice. 


and non-support—Miss 


in public life, 1920-1932—Miss 


(with 
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Aviation—Miss Robinson. 

Robin Hood in legend and literature—Miss 
Snyder. (with thesis) 

The World War debts: References pro and 
con as found in periodicals—Miss Steffen. 

Two cities—Cincinnati and New Orleans— 
Miss Tesovnik. (with thesis) 

Arnold Bennett—Miss Thurber. (with thesis) 

Lafcadio Hearn—Miss Turner. (with thesis) 

Three southern authors—George W. Cable, 
Grace E. King, Kate Chopin—Miss Var- 
ney. (with thesis) 

The regulation, restriction, and prohibition 
of firearms and other dangerous weapons 
—Miss Viitala. 

The poetry of Thomas Hardy—Miss Walker. 
(with thesis) 


School Notes 


The school rooms have been made gay 
with many flowers during the spring. 

The University Players have had their 
share of patronage from the School dur- 
ing the year; especially enjoyed was the 
presentation of Peter Pan. 

Senior swing out found the sixteen 
joint course seniors in line, wearing, 
with the others, cap and gown for the 
first time. Their lemon yellow tassels, 
the color for library science, made an ef- 
fective addition to the pageant. 

The tradition of attending the annual 
performance of Haresfoot on May Day 
was followed again this year, many of 
the students enjoying the experience of 
seeing a company of college men staging 
a musical comedy, costumed as women. 


Alumni Notes 


Mr. and Mrs. Gardner Hendrie (Fan- 
nie Cox ’14) announce the birth of a 
son, Gardner Cox Hendrie, on April 18. 
Their home is 44 Forrest Ave., Moston, 
Pa. 

Mrs. Lucile Liebermann Keck ’20 has 
been appointed librarian of the newly 
formed Joint Reference Library at Drex- 
el Avenue and Fifty-eighth Street, Chi- 
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cago. Six important associations have 
brought their offices together in one 
building, and are pooling their libraries 
in order to secure the services of a 
trained librarian and to avoid duplica- 
tions. Their joint periodical check list 
comprises nearly 300 titles. 

Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Krause (Lynette 
McCulloch ’21) have moved from Grove 
City, Pa., to Stevens Point, Wis. 

Mrs, Elsie H. Pine ’22, assistant pro- 
fessor of library science, State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kansas, has been en- 
gaged to give the courses in School Li- 
brary Administration for the Summer 
Session of Our Lady of the Lake Col- 
lege, San Antonio, Texas. Mrs. Jessie W. 
Luther ’13 is director of the library 
courses, and is assisted by Mrs. Frances 
Sawyer Henke ’13. 

Theodora L. Haman ’26 has been on 
the staff of the Mott Haven Branch of 
the New York Public Library since Jan- 
uary, “where an interesting schedule of 
classes and much reference work keep 
me pleasantly occupied.” 

Dorothy Charles ’28 is the author of a 
“Checklist of the numbered publications 
of the Department of Conservation of the 
State of Indiana” which is published in 
the April-June issue of the Indiana Oc- 
current, p. 310-322. It is a piece of work 
on which she is to be warmly congratu- 
lated. We find in it reminiscences of 
bibliography days in Library School, and 
are happy that this training has borne 
such excellent fruit. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold M. Williams 
(Alice R. Fox ’28) announced the birth 
of a daughter, Rosemary Michael Wil- 
liams, on April 16. 

Bernice Altpeter ’29 was married to 
Francis C. Wollard on April 30. They 
are making their home at The Oak Crest, 
Evanston, Ili. 
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MAY DAY 1932 


Alices All 


For a month or a day, 
Or a long lapse away 
From the fret and the strain, 
From the welter and pall 
Of the logical brain— 
In a frivolous vein 
We are Alices all, 
By a fabulous chain, 
In Wonderland’s hall. 


And Wonderland-wise, 
With delectable lies 
We shall manage to flee 
By a lapse from recall 
To our own sans souci, 
In whose mad privacy 
We are Alices all, 
As enchanted as she 
In Wonderland’s hall. 


—HERBERT GERHARD BRUNCKEN. 


Columbia University held its Alice in 
Wonderland celebration on May 4, with 
the original Alice, now Mrs. Hargreaves, 
as its honored guest. But the Alice who 
is more real than any living woman can 
ever be, was present at the Library 
School celebration held four days earlier, 
on April 30. The occasion was the annu- 
al May Day breakfast which has become 
one of the traditions of the school. 

One hundred thirty-two class members, 
alumni and guests were present, and 
with Lewis Carroll, impersonated by 
Herbert G. Bruncken ’32, as toastmaster, 
and white rabbits as favors, the genial 
party seated around the tables in Tripp 
Commons entered into Wonderland. 

The White Rabbit (Miss Hazeltine) 
was introduced first, naturally, for was 
not the White Rabbit the leader? Then 
Alice herself, appearing as Margaret 
Kelley, president, who spoke for the 
class, 42 in one, Alices all. 

The occasion was the May Day Break- 
fast, but breakfasts can turn into after- 
noon teas in Wonderland, and suddenly, 
to the surprise of no one, the Mad Hat- 
ter’s tea party was taking place at the 
center table, with the Mad Hatter (wear- 
ing the hat) in the person of Helen 
Kremer; the Dormouse (ears and all, 
and oh so sleepy!) Laura Barkley; the 
March Hare (more ears) Bernadine Han- 


by, Alice (very much Alice) Mary Eliza- 
beth Rice, and finally the Rabbit (ears, 
jacket and trousers and an invitation 
from the queen) Norma Rathbun. 

The Dodo, who engineered the race, 
you remember, appeared in the guise of 
Miss King; Ruth Lathrop ’18 took a 
glance through the looking glass at oth- 
er days and Mr. Paul Fulcher of the 
English faculty made his appearance as 
the King of Hearts, cleverly obeying the 
injunction to begin at the beginning and 
go on till you come to the end; then 
stop; and finally, again without warning 
and without surprise, the guests under- 
went the greatest lapse of all and found 
themselves in a fourth dimension over- 
hearing that Timeless Interview which 
appeared on their programs without ex- 
planation—and which follows in full be- 
low. 

The affair which went off so success- 
fully was in the hands of committees of 
which Margaret Kelly, president, was 
general chairman. Guests included Prof. 
Rasmus B. Anderson, Prof. and Mrs. Ar- 
thur Beatty, Prof. and Mrs. W. G. Bley- 
er, Prof. and Mrs. Philo M. Buck, jr., 
Mr. and Mrs. M. H. Jackson, Prof. and 
Mrs. F. W. Roe, Prof. W. C. Troutman, 
Mrs. E. E. Witte, Mrs. Joseph Schafer, 
and Miss Tarr of Lawrence College Li- 
brary. 

Dr. Schafer, the honorary member of 
the class, was out of town and so unable 
to be present. 

Alumni members present were: 

1907—Ada J. McCarthy; 1911—Ger- 
trude Cobb; 1912—Malvina C. Clausen; 
1918—Marion E. Frederickson, Lucy E. 
Thatcher; 1914—Agnes King; 1915— 
Ada Pratt Pillow; 1916—Winifred L. 
Davis, Florence C. Day; 1917—Lillian S. 
Moehlman; 1918—Ruth M. Lathrop, Jen- 
nie T. Schrage; 1919—Clara M. Barnes, 
Mary E. Corson, Mary Keyes; 1922— 
Mary Moran Kirsch, Ellen A. Hoffman; 
1923—Alma M. Runge; 1925—Emily 
Klueter Brown, Aileen E. MacGeorge, 
Anna R. Moore; 1927—Margaret L. 
Babcock, Esther Conner, Leah E. Diehl, 
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Neva E. Holmes, Grace V. Schoechert, 
Mary C. Shemorry; 1928—Helen M. 
Deffner, Myrl Poland; 1929—Loucile A. 
Crist, Norma E. Churchill, Bernice Gib- 
son, Elleaner M. Ryerson; 1930—Lois 
Gunderson, Bernice Happer, Dorothy A. 
Smith, Alice Volker; 1931—Dorothy L. 
Huth, Ruth M. Schneider. 


A telegram read during the morning’s 
program, called attention to the fact that 
another group of alumni had held a get 
together within the week: 38 alumni at 
New Orleans; 40 in Madison, a total of 
nearly 80 of our graduates meeting to- 
gether. The message: 

Greetings and best wishes from fifty- 
six members and guests assembled out- 
doors for real southern food and Creole 
stories told by facinating inimitable na- 
tive. No meeting surpasses it in beauty 
and enjoyment. Only omission was ab- 
sence of faculty and Curtiss. All mes- 
sages received and applauded. Our loy- 
alty is with you. 

(Signed) FRANCES HANNUM. 


Another message from three of the 
alumni, Eileen Duggan ’15, Grace Estes 
16, Esther Wendell 719, who were “hold- 
ing the fort” while others were in New 
Orleans, brought greetings from A. L. A. 
headquarters. 


The Alice in Wonderland spirit contin- 
ued to prevail at the school throughout 
the following week, with pictures and 
news items for Bulletin Board display, 
and the arrival of a catalog of the Co- 
lumbia exhibit, sent with a letter of 
comment on the exhibit itself by Ethel M. 
Fair, former faculty member. 


Committees: Arrangements — Misses 
Hall, Robinson and Reed; Decorations— 
Misses Rice, Rathbun, Howland and 
Benedict; Invitations — Misses Gordon, 
Steffen, Fosse and Kremer; Programs— 
Misses Cushman, Hetherington, Baker, 
Thurber, Meyers and Tesovnik. 


SAMPLES OF MAY DAY MADNESS 


Libeschoolocky 


Twas quizzig, and the tumorous tomes 
Did gyre and gibber on the shelves; 
All wuzzy were the Thirty-two’s 
And their pens, larned, gwelves. 
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Beware the Referbib, ye noves, 

The probs that snag, the rules that mad, 
Beware the Classcatconomy, 

The Bookselectlibe-ad. 


They took their larned pens in hand, 
Longtemps they foiled the zamtime foe, 
From Referbib to phamplet files, 
He fled in webstern woe. 


The victory won, the Thirty-two’s 

Did “reel and writhe and faint in coils” 
O graduate hour (skyrocketeer) 

They’re loosened from their toils. 


Twas quizzig, and the tumorous tomes 
Did gyre and gibber on the shelves; 
All wuzzy were the Thirty-two’s 
And their pens, larned, gwelves. 
—AGNES KING ’14 


Maydasia 
T’was Dewey, and the Searsey tomes, 
Did Turville ’mongst our aching brows; 
All red ink were our catalog cards; 
To type despair aroused. 


Beware the public docs, we sighed, 
The U. S. cat, the book review; 
Beware the bibliography 

On subjects old and new. 


Be sure to use the proper tools 

For reference questions rather queer ; 
If you can follow all the rules, 
You'll rate a job, my dear. 


Our class held forth while World War raged, 
And Liberty bonds did flourish ; 

In lieu of gifts, our funds we gave 

A small French boy to nourish. 


We had our social moments, too, 
From picnics to reception, 

When we all pondered on the cue 
Of what to wear, with no deception. 


Our Mayday dawned with stormy showers, 
But spring smiled gently, after all; 

For gay, pink, paper, hand-made flowers 
Enlivened bright the hall. 


Our posters? ah, that great display, 
When hung with pride and awe, 
Enticed the people from their play 
To read from Grey to Shaw. 


Full many Maydays since have passed, 
Of various types and schemes; 

We've had some clever playlets, toasts, 
And speeches by the ream. 


We honored Andersen, the Dane, 
Who wrote of fairy land and mere; 
Gold-slipper favors, fairy play, 
Recalled these realms, so dear. 
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Again, we gave our homage true 

To M.E.H., the careful scribe, 

Whose book had made its great debut, 
On feast-days, far and wide. 


Last year we had a birthday fete, 
And celebrated well; 

Our Library School was twenty-five, 
And not afraid to tell 


Kit Morley, Hamlin Garland, 
Were heard at Mayday speak ; 
They’re honorary members now, 
Whom we went far to seek. 


’Tis Mayday, and the class this year 

Has Carrolled gay and well; 

Each May has been the best, we hear, 

But this exceeds, I’m here to tell 
—RvuTH M. LATHROP ’18 


FROM THE WHITE RABBIT 
[An Index to Alices]: There was Princess 


Alice, daughter of Queen Victoria. ‘ 
There was Alice Freeman Palmer, and 
“Grave Alice and laughing Allegra, and 
Edith with golden hair” “and don’t 


you remember Sweet Alice, Ben Bolt.” 

In quick succession came Alice of Old 
Vincennes, Alice Sit-By-the-Fire, Alice-for- 
short, Alice Adams, Alice Meynell, Alice 
Roosevelt Longworth, Alice Gerstenberg, Al- 
ice Bleyer, Alice Fosse, even Alice, Austra- 
lia; Alice, Cape Colony; Alice, Mo.; and 
Alice, N. Dak. 

You will note that it is always Alice that 
figures in names, and books, and towns, 
never the rabbit. Even in alpha- 
betical order in great books of reference, in 
such works as Heroines of Fiction, in Cen- 
tury Book of Names, and the newest of 
them all, Crowell’s Handbook for Readers 
and Writers, Alice always has first place 
but—not the rabbit! 

It is true one rabbit, Bre’er Rabbit has 
attained literary reference and Pe- 
ter Rabbit is not without renown, but Alice’s 
rabbit finds satisfaction and joy in watch- 
ing the long line of Alices, following gaily 
and earnestly, eager to know what it is all 
about. 

It’s a splendid game, this playing of ‘‘fol- 
low the leader’. Let not any one of you be 
fearful if the magicians, Time and Experi- 
ence make of you the rabbit, for although 
those who follow gain honors and alphabeti- 
cal place, the fun still belongs to the rabbit. 

—MAaARY EMOGENE HAZELTINE. 


TIMELESS INTERVIEW 
An original sketch written for the May Day 
breakfast, Wisconsin Library School, April 
80, 1932. 
By Herbert Gerhard Bruncken 
Since it is generally admitted that there 
is no Time in Space, and that Space is ev- 
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erywhere, let us assume that the dead (who 
are only a conception of Time) are in fact 
alive, enjoying their severai relationships in 
the infinite and (if you prefer) elysian 
fields of a fourth dimension. Here, by a 
device as yet unfathomed by Albert Einstein 
or the late Houdini, the happy dead even- 
tually meet and delight in reminiscences of 
their earthly careers. We may safely as- 
sume these interviews to be both fearful and 
marvelous. Being ourselves earthly and un- 
able to enter a spatial existence premature- 
ly, or out of season, it is difficult for us to 
transcribe such an interview. They are, of 
course, occurring all the time. Thus, for all 
we know Henry VIII may at this moment 
be found in circumspect conversation with 
John Bunyan, or Parson Weems tangled in 
philosophic thought with Casanova, or Eras- 
mus bewildered by the raucous repartee of 
Josh Billings. 

But on this May morning (April 30th to 
be precise) we are privileged beyond belief. 
Through an extraordinary radio hook-up, 
still quite inexplicable, it was possible to 
overhear an interview in Space between two 
distinguished gentlemen, long since absent 
from earthly scenes. This remarkable col- 


loquy has been transcribed word for word 
as the syllables fell faintly through the 


ether from those distant spatial shores. 

The gentlemen in question are at present 
especially near to the surface of our minds, 
since we are celebrating by appropriate cen- 
tennials their respective achievements. But 
no two men could in character and disposi- 
tion be more remote from each other. It is 
because of this that the interview is the 
more remarkable. For your instruction, 
amusement and edification, therefore, we do 
hereby release an authentic conversation be- 
tween General George Washington, late of 
Mt. Vernon in the United States, and the 
Reverend Charles L. Dodgson, alias Lewis 
Carroll, late of Oxford, England. 


* * * * * 


The Reverend Charles Dodgson, author 
and mathematician, is discovered idly con- 
templating the scenery of Space which is 
composed chiefly of stars, planets, meteors 
and gas. As a mathematician, this geometric 
display of convulsive matter should interest 
him. But it doesn’t. Instead, he is utterly 
lost in the events of his life on earth. Such 
lapses are common to those who have passed 
into an existence in Space. Mr. Dodgson is 
a small, shy, mild-mannered English clergy- 
man. 

General George Washington needs no des- 
cription. In appearance and demeanor he 
combines that distinguished dignity which 
we have come to associate with him. 

Due to the vast population of Space, and 
indeed to its vastness generally, these gentle- 
men are meeting for the first time. 
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CARROLL! “One two! One two! And through 
and through 
The vorpal blade went snicker-snack- 
He left it dead, and with its head 
He went galumphing back.” 

WASHINGTON? (Passing, pausing; 
dignity) Good morning! 

CARROLL (Formally) Good day to you, sir. 
(Continuing absently) 

“And hast thou slain the Jabberwock? 

Come to my arms, my beamish boy! 

O frabjous day Callooh, Callay ” 

He chortled in his joy. 

WASHINGTON (pleasantly) Ahem—are you 
getting in touch with the earth, sir? 

CARROLL (Innocently) Why, er .. not ex- 
actly; just a little recreation you know, 
. .. a little diversion. Er... my name’s 
Dodgson, England, you know. 

WASHINGTON (Puzzled) Dodgson? Dodg- 
son? I don’t believe I know it. My name’s 
Washington—America. 

CARROLL (Pleased) Washington? Not Gen- 
eral George Washington? 

WASHINGTON (Somewhat wearily) The same 
the same... father of his country ..... 
first in the hearts of his countrymen. 

CARROLL (Impressed) Indeed! Well sir, I 
... er... this is so sudden, you know. 
Really, I’m quite delighted! 

WASHINGION (with gesture of dismissal) 
Don’t mention it. But if you will permit me 
re . was it Dodgson you said? 

CARROLL Yes, quite so, but you would hard- 
ly know the name sir. I made my debut, so to 
speak, a hundred years later than yourself. 

WASHINGTON Oh, that accounts for it. 

there’s an earthly difference then—? 

CARROLL (Pleasantly) Yes, earthly. But 
of course we came to admire you greatly in 
England. I remember as a boy— 

WASHINGTON (Interrupting) Yes, it took a 
little time no doubt. But may I ask.... 
have you a following below? 

CARROLL (Modestly) Why yes, 

... in a way, don’t you know! 

WASHINGTON (Confidentially) I only asked 
because it’s so difficult to know who’s who 
in this place. Now tell me Dodgson, how 
are you remembered? 

CARROLL (Embarrassed) Oh it’s much too 
slight a matter, General! I should prefer 
to hear how the Americans have held your 
memory all these years. (He bows.) 

WASHINGTON (Seriously) Most reverently, 
Mr. Dodgson, most affectingly I assure you. 
In fact at times I wonder if they haven't 
overlooked the human frailties to which all 
flesh is heir, and to which I too was heir. 

CARROLL (Comfortingly) Oh, don’t suggest 
the matter, General. It’s hardly a subject 
of consequence now. (Pausing) Anyway, it’s 


with 


I suppose 





1Read by Mr. Bruncken, the author. 
?Read by Prof. Roe. 
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sort of human, don’t you know... 
(Dreamily) It’s sort of human to be human, 


said Alice, but the Dormouse ... 
(sighs) ... the Dormouse... and the Mad 
Hatter— 

WASHINGTON (Interrupting) I beg your 
pardon? 

CARROLL (Recovering) Oh...er..I..I 


was thinking of something else. Yes, it’s 
comforting to be remembered, isn’t it? I’m 
told they’re remembering me in England 
now— : 

WASHINGTON Indeed! Well, I’m enjoying a 
bicentennial memory on earth, myself. 

CARROLL (Delighted) What a coincidence! 
I’m enjoying a centennial memory. 

WASHINGTON (Pleasantly) I thought as 
much, Mr. Dodgson. There’s something of 
the statesman about you... . prime min- 
ister, perhaps, or archbishop of Canterbury? 

CARROLL (Dreamily) Prime minister to 
Wonderland, General; a sort of archbishop 
of childhood. 

WASHINGTON (Trying to understand) Yes, 
so I thought, sir! I haven’t kept track of 
political matters in England in the last hun- 
dred years or so, but no doubt your duties 
were trying— 

CARROLL (Dreamily) Very trying; ‘very 
trying,’”’ said Alice, ... “the Dormouse is 
asleep again,” said the Hatter ....and he 
poured a little hot tea on its nose.... 

WASHINGTON (Good humoredly) I’m afraid 
you haven’t quite emancipated yourself from 
the earth, Mr. Dodgson. 

CARROLL Quite true, General... . but liv- 
ing with one’s subject, you know— 

WASHINGTON (Generously) Of course, of 
course! I have my little lapses too. In 
fact it was only yesterday I was back in 
Valley Forge as hopeless and desperate in 
mind as a man can be. (Pause) Was it pos- 
sible in your career, Mr. Dodgson, to ever 
escape the press of life? 

CARROLL You mean, General, to sort of run 
away and hide in a rabbit hole? 

WASHINGTON (With a trace of sentiment) 
Exactly ... to run away to one’s own house 
and garden... to be alone—to—oh, well, 
you know, live in a sort of wonderland of 
one’s own making. 

CARROLL (Sympathetically) I understand 
you perfectly, sir! As I recall, you didn’t 
get much chance to run away. (Slyly) Per- 
haps now...er...er... if you had 
known Alice— 

WASHINGTON (Interrupting) Oh, I saw 
Martha often enough, Mr. Dodgson. It 
wasn’t that. It was the garden in spring, 
the horses, the river (lost in recollection) 
the soft summer twilights, the——and I 
couldn’t ever make that gardener keep his 
accounts, and the stable-boy was never 
around when I wanted him, and the carpen- 
ters never did a full day’s work. And— 
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CARROLL (Also lapsing) ‘and the Dor- 
mouse had closed its eyes by this time and 
was going off into a doze, but, on being 
pinched by the Hatter it woke up again with 
a@ little shriek and went on... ‘Everything 
that begins with an M, moon, memory and 
muchness .... . did you ever see such a 
thing as a Muchness?’” 

WASHINGTON (Continuing absently) There 
were many things still to be done when I 
was taken .... a well to be dug, the Vir- 
ginia elections, and those infernal Articles 
of Confederation— 

CARROLL. (Still lost) “You can’t think 
how glad I am to see you again, you dear 
old thing,” said the Duchess! (Recovering) 
I don’t seem to recall the Articles of Con- 
federation, sir? 

WASHINGTON (Himself again) Oh, it doesn’t 
matter, Mr. Dodgson. You can trust the 
people to stumble through somehow. They 
had Jefferson and Franklin and Adams— 
and a very good run of men— 

CARROLL A capital company, General! I 
remember as a boy in school— 

WASHINGTON (Interrupting) Yes, no doubt 
you came to study them even in England, 
Mr. Dodgson. The wounds of war heal quick- 
ly. You may have observed that in your 
public services. 

CARROLL (Bowing) Yes,—in my public serv- 
ices— 

WASHINGTON (With conviction) Oh, sir, if 
you as prime minister and I as president 
had been given the wisdom we have ac- 
quired in this fourth dimension, how dif- 
ferently matters might have turned out af- 
ter all! 

CARROLL (Earnestly) How different in- 
deed! As a matter of fact, I did try to 
give my countrymen some fourth dimensional 
effects .. episodes, so to speak, in a 
rabbit hole and through a _ looking-glass. 
(Sadly) But. . they thought I was 
speaking to children. 

WASHINGTON Is it possible? How provok- 
ing! Oh, ah... er... by the way, Mr. 
Dodgson (self-consciously) it was .. er 
. .. On April 30th, today, so to speak, that 
my inaugural occurred. Did you ever have 
occasion to read my speech? 

CARROLL Most assuredly, sir! We don’t 
overlook matters of that sort in England, sir. 

WASHINGTON I’m rather proud of that 
address, Mr. Dodgson. You know it isn’t 
often that men of action like ourselves per- 
form well in the literary arts ... (Paus- 
ing; then with real majesty-) “——It would 
be improper to omit in this first official act 
my fervent supplications to that Almighty 
Being who rules over the universe, who pre- 
sides in the councils of nations, and whose 
providential aid can supply every human 
defect .... that his benediction may con- 
secrate to the liberties and happiness of the 
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people of the United States a government 
instituted by themselves.” 

CARROLL (Lapsing again)“—Explain your- 
self,” said the Caterpillar! “I cannot ex- 
plain myself, I’m afraid sir,” said Alice, “be- 
cause I’m not myself, you see...” “I 
don’t see!” said the Caterpillar. “I’m afraid 
I can’t put it more clearly,” Alice replied, 
very politely. 

WASHINGTON (Continuing) “ I dwell on 
this prospect of a free government with ev- 
ery satisfaction which an ardent love for 
my country can inspire, since there is no 
truth more thoroughly established than that 
there exists in the economy and course of 
nature an indissoluable union between virtue 
and happiness; between the genuine maxims 
of an honest and magnanimous policy and 
the solid rewards of public prosperity and 
felicity.” 

CaRROLL (Still lost) “Oh I know,” ex- 
claimed Alice, “it’s a vegetable. It doesn’t 
look like one, but it is...” “I quite agree 
with you,” said the Duchess, “and the moral 
of that is—never imagine yourself not to 
be otherwise than what it might appear to 
others that what you were or might have 
been, was not otherwise than what you had 
been would have appeared to them to be 
otherwise.” 

WASHINGTON (Recovered; embarrassed) I 
beg your pardon, sir, for my absurd self- 
display! Believe me, I had no intention of 
annoying you, sir. We have such distressing 
lapses into the past here— 

CARROLL (Generously) Not at all General! 
However, perhaps we are happier for a few 
lapses of that sort. In life I lapsed con- 
tinually, with the result that I made some 
very charming acquaintances ... 

WASHINGTON Acquaintances through lap- 
ses? 

CARROLL Quite so, sir. You have no idea 
what fun you can find in a lapse or two. In 
the course of my lapses I’ve met a White 
Rabbit, a Duck and a Dodo, a Duchess, a 
Dormouse, a Mad Hatter,—and I don’t know 
who else! 

WASHINGTON (Good naturedly) Well, now, 
really Mr. Dodgson, you could hardly ex- 
pect a president or prime minister to in- 
dulge in lapses . ... and so forth. 

CARROLL Well—they might be wiser— 

WASHINGTON Wiser, Mr. Dodgson? Now 
really, were these people you mentioned very 
wise? 

CARROLL Oh, infinitely ! 

WASHINGTON (Pleasantly dismissing the 
subject) Well, it seems rather hard to be- 
lieve, sir. However, I may run across them 
up here sometime. Have they died? 

CARROLL (Confused) Oh ...er..I1I... 
I don’t really know. They’re sort of unable 
to die, being lapses. You can’t kill a lapse, 
I suppose? 
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WASHINGTON (Embarrassed by the turn of 
conversation) No, no, I—I imagine that’s 
true, Mr. Dodgson. A lapse is probably quite 
invulnerable all around! (Graciously) But 
you must excuse me. I’ve an appointment 
with Mr. Hamilton. (Starts to go) 

CARROLL Oh, I’m so sorry General! But 
it really has been a pleasure to meet you. 
May I suggest that as centenary children, 
we meet again? 

WASHINGTON Certainly, sir. I should like 
to hear some day of your experiences as 
prime minister. Goodbye, Mr. Dodgson. 

(Exit) 
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CARROLL Good day, General! (After a 
pause, sighs heavily, and repeats sadly-) 
You are old Father William, the young man 

said, 

And your hair has become very white; 
And yet you incessantly stand on your head- 

Do you think, at your age, it is right? 


In my youth, Father William replied to his 
son, 
I feared it might injure the brain; 
But now that I’m perfectly sure I have none, 
Why, I do it again and again. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, Round the Circle 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Adams. The railroad coach library 
continues to be a center of interest in the 
community and is gradually becoming 
equipped to meet the increasing demands 
made upon it. Recently books have been 
donated by Mrs. Alfred Perry, Edwin 
Traxler, and Mrs. Clem Kuderer. 

Amherst. The library keeps the sub- 
ject of needed book donations before the 
public. In “Library Notes” appears the 
following: “Have you selected that book 
you are going to donate to the village li- 
brary? Surely no one would wish to read 
the books that every one else has donat- 
ed and not give one himself. Select your 
book now, and let it be a good one.” 

Appleton. Lawrence College. Work on 
the new J. A. Kimberly memorial library 
of the Institute of Paper Chemistry of 
Lawrence College has been started. The 
construction of the library was made 
possible through the gift of $100,000 by 
J. C. Kimberly of Washington, D. C., 
formerly of Neenah, whose father, the 
late J. A. Kimberly, was one of the first 
students to enroll at Lawrence College. 
Dedication is expected to take place in 
September. 


Ashland. Mr. William H. Ziegler, evi- 
dently a pleased library patron, writes 
about what he considers a discovery he 
made in the local library recently. It 
was Helen Hathaway’s book, What your 
voice reveals. 


Barron. Exhibits of interest to bird 
lovers and others for the fishing season 
were attractions this spring. 

The painted picture of a robin at- 
tracted to the books and pamphlets on 
birds, with many designs and plans for 
bird houses. These were: 

Birds of the state, when and why chos- 

en 
A pamphlet in color arranged for by 

Katharine B. Tippetts, chairman of 

Conservation, General Federation of 

Women’s Clubs. 

Wisconsin birds 

A pamphlet issued by the Milwau- 
kee Journal. 

Birds every child should know, by 

Blanchan 

Bird companions, by Angelia K. Main 

For the fishing season: 

Fine art of fishing, by Camp 

Where to fish in Wisconsin 

A pamphlet issued by the State Con- 
servation Commission, describing and 
identifying fish native to Wisconsin. 

Resorts and lakes; fish and game guide 

A pamphlet issued by the Milwaukee 

Journal, giving rather complete mo- 

toring and vacation information in 

Wisconsin. 


Black River Falls. Individuals in the 
community frequently present a book to 
the library in memory of a citizen or 
friend who has died, instead of the cus- 
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tomary flowers at the time of the funeral 
service. A special book plate is placed in 
these volumes which circulate as do oth- 
er books. 


Burlington. Miss Smith’s report at the 
end of April showed a substantial in- 
crease in circulation during the first 
quarter of the year. For the first three 
months there was an increase of 1,132 
volumes. For this period also, 119 new 
borrowers were registered. 


Eau Claire. A special meeting of the 
library board was in the form of a fare- 
well to D. D. Lockerby, retiring council 
member and library trustee. The fol- 
lowing resolution was read: 

Whereas, Mr. Dwight D. Lockerby has 
completed a term of eighteen years as a 
member of the city council and is retir- 
ing from the Library board as the coun- 
cil’s representative, the members of the 
library board and the librarian and staff 
wish at this time to express their appre- 
ciation of his faithful attendance at 
board meetings, his sympathetic under- 
standing of library problems, his whole- 
hearted co-operation in all plans for ex- 
tending library service to the community, 
and for his unfailing friendliness in all 
contacts with the board and staff; be it 
therefore 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors 
of the Eau Claire Public Library ex- 
tend to Mr. Lockerby a vote of thanks. 

Resolved further, That this resolution 
be spread on the minutes of this meet- 
ing, and that one copy be presented to 
Mr. Lockerby and that another be pub- 
lished in the local papers. 

Mrs. F. W. THOMAS, Sec’y. 


Fairchild. Books recently received 


from the Traveling Library are listed in 
a local paper for convenience of patrons. 


Fond du Lac. Circulation for April 
was 31,664 books, with a gain for the 
month of 4,885. 

Twice a year, in April and October, 
members of the library staff are allowed 
“a visiting day” to observe the work in 
other libraries with the view of getting 
into touch with new methods and ideas. 
When the assistants return they present 
reports which are the basis of round ta- 
ble discussions at the semi-annual meet- 
ing of the staff. The following libraries 
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have been visited this spring: Madison, 
Milwaukee, Manitowoc, Sheboygan, Ap- 
pleton, Oshkosh, Green Bay. 


Fox Lake. The library has a most 
unique memorial collection of books. The 
Fox Lake Woman’s Club which was or- 
ganized 30 years ago has started this 
memorial collection for its deceased mem- 
bers. At present there are 14 titles each 
dedicated to a former member and the 
selection made with the personality and 
interest of the member in mind. In- 
scribed in each book is the name and a 
brief comment. This inscription is beau- 
tifully printed by hand on the fly leaf 
and is a constant reminder of the indi- 
vidual in whose memory it was given. 

For Mary E. Warren, organizer of the 
club and early settler, Cole’s Stage 
coach and tavern tales of the old North- 
west was appropriately selected. Wau- 
bun was inscribed to Mrs. Cornelia 
Hotchkiss herself a pioneer. 

A few selected at random are here 
given as illustrations of the general 
plan: 

Keeler, Our flower garden, for Mrs. 

Maria T. Handy. 

“She loved flowers and flowers evi- 
dently loved her for they grew so 
beautifully for her.” 

Richards. Stepping westward, for Mrs. 

Agnes R. Davison. 

“Her advanced ideas in civics 
helped to prepare club members for 
active citizenship.” 

Bennett. Much loved books, for Mrs. Su- 
san B. Eggleston. 

“Though unable to do active work 
her influence inspired great benefits 
to the library.” 

Garland. Companions on the trail, for 

Mrs. Louisa Williams. 

“A companion who left many 
pleasant memories of her cordial 
hospitality.” 

Miss Collins the librarian has recent- 
ly purchased with the fine money an ap- 
propriate case to hold the collection. 
They circulate among the patrons as do 
other books. 
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The idea has also been followed by a 
country club of women, H. O. A. They 
have donated three books to their three 
deceased members. Works of standard 
poets were chosen for the memorial vol- 
umes, and they have become a part of 
the Fox Lake public library collection. 

Miss O’Connell, library trustee, and 
Miss Collins are visiting in Ireland this 
summer. 


Janesville. The library reports that 
copies of dictionaries used for circulating 
have a long list of reserves on them with 
the cross-word puzzles still popular. 
However as a desirable by-product the 
“children cheerfully amuse themselves 
with picture books in the children’s 
room” while mothers pore over the un- 
abridged dictionaries. 

The circulation gain in April was 41 
per cent over the same month in 1981. 
A gain of 33 per cent in adult reading 
was reported, but more outstanding was 
the juvenile gain of 58 per cent. Mrs. 
Minter considers that the juvenile in- 
crease was in some degree due to the 
establishment of branch libraries in the 
public schools. 


Kaukauna. Miss Happer’s report for 
April shows 3,798 books circulated, an in- 
crease of 1,189 over the same period in 
1931. Twenty new readers were regis- 
tered, and 2,165 persons used the refer- 
ence and reading service during the 
month. 


Mineral Point. The librarian writes 
among other things that “the circulation 
record has been showing a decided in- 
crease over last year. The number loaned 
in March 1932 was 2,416; compared with 
March 1931, which totaled 1,984, shows 
a gain of 432. I know these figures look 
small compared to some libraries but I 
have been quite elated to think this is 
the most that has gone out from our li- 
brary for any one month.” 


Monroe. An interesting comparison of 
circulation statistics for the first three 
months 1931 and 1932 was a part of the 
library news in the local paper. 
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1932 1931 
January 5,659 5,406 
February 5,442 4,819 
March 5,560 4,519 


Mosinee. The circulation for the past 
winter months has surpassed any previ- 
ous record. During the month of Febru- 
ary 3,660 books were taken out. This 
marked an increase of 1,051 books and 
periodicals over the same month last 
year. The record day was March 12, 
when 350 books were taken out. “Our 
circulation still continues to keep very 
good,” writes the librarian, Mrs. Land- 
fried, “regardless of the fact we have 
purchased no new books since June 1931, 
due to no funds available.” 


Neenah. Books circulated in April 
totaled 8,642 according to the librarian’s 
monthly report. This is an approximate 
increase of 1,500 over April 1931. Pa- 
trons using reference and reading rooms 
numbered 1,119 for the month. 


Oshkosh. With 1500 volumes “mysteri- 
ously missing” from the public library 
shelves, the library trustees adopted a 
resolution in the form of an appeal to 
citizens and merchants of Oshkosh ask- 
ing for their cooperation in a movement 
to locate some of the books and bring 
about their return to the library. All per- 
sons returning books, the board members 
assure, will not be questioned. 

The library a short time ago featured 
a display of books written by Wisconsin 
and Oshkosh writers. The display was 
placed upstairs in one of the rooms since 
the exhibit was used twice daily by Eng- 
lish classes from the vocational school. 


Portage. The library for a limited 
time during the spring was the center of 
an art exhibit. It consisted of a collec- 
tion of prints and monotypes, the work 
of Ida O’Keeffe and secured by her sis- 
ter, Mrs. R. O. Klenert. 

Of particular interest were the series 
of five prints taken from the life of Mar- 
quette, whose explorations are identified 
with the Portage area. 


Racine. Miss Hunt gives a nice anal- 
ysis of the Booklist books 1931 in com- 
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paring the titles in the present list with 
those of five years ago. A marked in- 
crease in number of books on sociology, 
and twice as many in the field of techni- 
cal books and of useful arts are some of 
her findings. Patrons are invited to 
compare their recent reading with the 
books listed. 

A story hour for pre-school children 
has been carried on at the library under 
Mrs. A. M. Fawcett, a member of the 
Junior league, in connection with civic 
work of the organization. 


Rhinelander. In explanation of the in- 
creased use of the library, Mrs. Ray- 
mond, librarian, writes: 

“T feel that the increase in circulation 
is largely due to the centering of out- 
side activities, such as Little Theatre 
Guild, University Extension courses, 
Garden club, etc., in the library, as well 
as the unemployment situation.” 

Some interesting points in the librari- 
an’s annual report are worthy of note. 
In 4 years the circulation has so in- 
creased that the present book “turn- 
over” is almost double that of 1927. The 
circulation in 1927 was 27,975; and 5 
years later is over 50,000. During the 
past year the monthly circulation aver- 
aged 4,187.75 books; there were 397 
books added, and 530 withdrawn, leav- 
ing a total of 10,594 volumes. 

It cost $4,341.26 to operate the library 
in 1931, of which the city paid $3,834.86. 
Endowment interests and fines collected 
amounted to $570.14. 


Rice Lake. The last story hour of the 
season was held March 26. Stories have 
been told at the library every Saturday 
since November 7, except during the 
Christmas holidays. Students of the Bar- 
ron County Normal School have been in 
charge of nine of these story hours. 

“The card sized multistamp continues 
to prove useful,” writes Miss Perry. “It 
has been used for reserve postals, to 
print a blank form for requests sent in 
to the Traveling Library (to be kept at 
the Library until the books arrive) and 
to print a list of ‘Good books you may 
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have missed’ compiled by Miss Lenore 
Gordon of the Library School, who did 
her March field practice in Rice Lake.” 


Sharon. The village board has voted 
the sum of $350 for the library. Gifts 
of books have been received from the 
Methodist Sunday school, from Mrs. Jara 
Lowell, and the Union Signal from the 
W. C. T. U. 


Shawano. Newspaper notice is given 
to the booklet Motion Picture Review to 
be found in the library. It explains that 
the Review is prepared by the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs and is sent out 
each month giving a list of forthcoming 
productions with comments which aim to 
help people discover the nature of a pic- 
ture and its interest appeal. 


Stoughton. April circulation numbered 
3,879, a gain of 1,203 over April 1931. 
Eleven per cent of the books borrowed 
were read by borrowers living in the ru- 
ral districts. 

Library notes in the Courier-Hub re- 
cently carried news of interest to the 
grocer, and to other business men. 


Grocers Attention! 


Would you like to modernize your 
store, reduce overhead expenses, increase 
profits and save steps, time and labor 
by intelligent planning and _ layout? 
Would you like suggestions to help you 
keep pace with the demands of the 
housewife? The book The Modern Gro- 
cery Store by Carl W. Dipman will help 
you do these very things. Call for it at 
the Public Library. 

Perhaps you are wondering just how 
to write that business letter, or make a 
collection. Here’s a suggestion: 

The library has borrowed a few busi- 
ness books from the State Library for 
six months. Among the subjects covered 
are advertising, principles of retailing, 
credits and collections, business letters, 
and training for secretarial practice. 
Come in and see them. 


Superior. The librarian’s report for 
April shows an increase of 16 per cent 
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in the number of books circulated as com- 
pared with the report of April 1931. 
The children’s room has been moved to 
the basement. The first week in its new 
quarters 1,531 books were circulated. 


Wauwatosa. Library patronage has 
doubled since 1930 reports the librarian. 
There were 139,304 books circulated dur- 
ing the past year. 


West Bend. The following item of 
library news appeared in the local pa- 
per: 

The circulation of the West Bend pub- 
lic library during the first quarter of 
this year (January, February and 
March) was 12,249 books, while during 
the same quarter last year it was 7,905 
books. The circulation during the entire 
year of 1931 was 34,289 books while in 
1930 it was 28,344 books, an increase of 
nearly 6,000 books. The increase in the 
circulation of books in part at least is 
due to the increased leisure of many peo- 
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ple working part of the time or out of 
work altogether, who improve their 
spare time by reading good books and 
thus increase their knowledge. 

During 1931 a total of 541 new books 
were added to the library at a cost of 
$811.88. The total number of books in 
the library now is 7,920. Among the re- 
cent accessions are “Southeastern Wis- 
consin: Old Milwaukee County” by Greg- 
ory, presented by the city council, and 
“Life Insurance” by Huebner and “Psy- 
chology and Prophets” by Laird, present- 
ed by the Business and Professional 
Women’s club of this city. 


Wisconsin Rapids. Newspaper publi- 
city is given to the new additions re- 
ceived from the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. Not only are the 
new volumes listed, but also the previous 
ones, all of which make up the Interna- 
tional Mind Alcove. 

Plans are being made for boys’ and 
girls’ vacation reading. 


Books are delightful when prosperity happily smiles; when 
adversity threatens, they are inseparable comforters. 


RICHARD DE BURY 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Philosophy 


Robinson, D. S. An introduction to liv- 
ing philosophy. 1932. 381p. illus. 
Crowell, $3. 190 


A simple, readable account of modern 
philosophical thought, embracing idealism, 
realism, pragmatism and other minor forms. 
Designed for the intelligent non-specialist. 


Sociology 


Baker, Charles W. Pathways back to 
prosperity. 1932. 35lp. Funk, $2.50. 
330.9 


An analysis of the causes of depression 
and the way out by the former editor of 
the Engineering News. Depression is due 
primarily to the maladjustments of the 
machine age and is likely to continue for 
some time. No cure-all is proposed, but 
numerous steps are suggested for adapting 
our system of distribution to the great 
progress made in production. A good illus- 
tration of the thinking of progressive engin- 
eers, 


Bonds without safety. 1932. 240p. New 
Republic, $1. 332.6 


Published anonymously, this little book is 
said to have been written by a former em- 
Pploye of a large real estate mortgage bond 
house. Its purpose is to show the insecurity 
of investments supposed to be safe. 


Hoxie, G. L. Men, money and mergers. 
1932. 2831p. Macmillan, $2. 380 


An argument against public ownership and 
political radicalism from the point of view 
of the public utilities. Needed only in large 
collections, 


Le Cron, Helen C. and McElroy, E. W. 
How to be a club woman. 1932. 158p. 
Appleton, $1.50. 367 
Even the seasoned club woman could read 

with profit this little book with its chapters 

on Conducting the simple club meeting. How 
to succeed as club treasurer, How to be pro- 
gram chairman. How to write a club paper, 

How to make a speech, When you entertain 

your club, and other pertinent topics. Has 

a list of useful books for clubwomen. 


Oglesby, Catharine. Business opportuni- 
ties for women. 1932. 300p. Harper, 
$2.50. 396 


Altho the information given is of a gen- 
eral nature, the book covers a rather wide 
range and is up to date and so will be use- 
ful and will attract special attention at the 
present time. 


Raushenbush, Stephen. The power fight. 
1932. 308p. New Republic, $1. 338.7 


Libraries having any call for material on 
the power question will want this book. It 
appears in the New Republic dollar series, 
but may also be had in cloth at $2. Opens 
with a picture of “Power pressure” as it 
exists today, discusses The triumph of the 
privateers, The conquered cities, National 
defense lines, The outposts of control, and 
ends with a Program of peace and power. 

See Booklist 28:374 May ’32 


Salter, Sir Arthur. Recovery; the sec- 
ond effort. 1932. 3538p. Century, $3. 
330.9 


The first effort toward recovery was made 
immediately after the war. We now seem 
to be back where we started then and must 
begin over. As director of the Economic 
section of the League of Nations, the au- 
thor has been in a position to make an ap- 
praisal of the failures of the first effort and 
to point the direction which the new must 
take. 

See Booklist 28:374 May ’32 


Soule, George. A planned society. 1932. 
295p. Macmillan, $2.50. 330.9 
We planned in war—Russia plans in peace. 

This is the heart of the author’s argument. 

What did we learn from our wartime plan- 

ning that can be applied now? This and 

other questions are discussed in the chap- 
ters, which are partly reprinted from the 

New Republic. 


Sparks, Earl S. Agricultural credit in 
the United States. 1932. 476p. Cro- 
well, $3.75. 332.3 


Easily the best book on the subject with 
which it deals. Written as a college text 
book, but of interest to all students of agri- 
cultural economics and of some value to 
practical farmers. 


Pamphlets 


Seldes, Gilbert. Against revolution. John 
Day, 25c. 


A brilliant plea for something more in- 
telligent than revolution. 
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Science and Useful Arts 
Eckstein, Gustav. Lives. 1932. 216p. 
Harper, $2.50. 590 


Sketches of various insects, birds and ani- 
mals the author has observed in his uni- 
versity laboratory, and of one human being, 
Portuguese Joe, gardener on the university 
grounds. The make-up is padded, but the 
book is offered at a reasonable price. 


Clark, F. E. and Weld, L. D. H. Market- 
ing agricultural products. 1932. 672p. 
Maemillan, $4.25. 631.18 


A college text book dealing with all phases 
of the marketing of farm products. Com- 
prehensive, accurate and up-to-date. 


Royce, D. C. and Strouse, C. R. Automo- 
bile transmissions. 1931. 96p. illus. 
International textbook co. $1. 629.2 


The information contained in this and 
other volumes of the series can all be ob- 
tained from such a book as Automotive ser- 
vice, by Kuns, but the handy volume size 
and the possibility of circulating the many 
parts separately recommend the set. Among 
the other subjects are Clutches, Universal 
joints and steering gears, Carburetors, Bear- 
ings and lubrication, at prices ranging from 
$1. to $1.75. Well illustrated. 


Schnack, Friedrich. The life of the but- 
terfly. 1932. 278p. Houghton, $2.50. 
595.7 


Pursuing his hobby in Germany and in 
other European countries, the author writes 
of butterfliles—Painted lady, Camberwell 
beauty, and others—well known to Ameri- 
can butterfly fanciers. With illustrations 
would make an excellent butterfly guide. 

See Booklist 28:378 May ’32 


Wilhelm, Donald. The book of metals. 
1932. 34ip. illus. Harper, $4. 669 


A useful book devoting a chapter each to 
the familiar metals, iron, steel, aluminum, 
copper, zinc, and the others. Popularly writ- 
ten, treating of the sources and uses of each. 
Large print, well illustrated, and somewhat 
expensive. 

See Booklist 28:379 May ’32 


Zuckerman, S. The social life of mon- 
keys and apes. 1932. 3856p. Harcourt, 
$3.75. 599.8 


The author’s observations of animals were 
made in the state of nature as well as in 
the London zoo, of which he is anatomist. 
The treatment, especially in the earlier chap- 
ters, is scientific and the book will appeal 
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primarily to the student, altho the later 
chapters have more popular interest. Well 
illustrated. 


Fine Arts 


Fortman, R. H. and McKinney, James. 
Blueprint reading. 1932. 154p. illus. 
Am. Tech. soc. $1.50. 744 


A practical handbook on blueprint reading 
applied to the machine trades. 


Ortloff, H. S. Annuals in the garden. 
1932. 88p. illus. Macmillan, $1.25. 716 
Considers the annuals independently and in 

relation to other parts of the garden, with 

special chapters on Annuals for cutting, An- 
nuals for fragrance, etc. A convenient sup- 
plement to other garden books. 


Literature 


Church, Virginia. Curtain, a book of 
plays. 1932. 504p. Harper, $1.40. 
822.8 


A good collection for reading and study, 
including four long and seven short plays, 
with a preface on The evolution of drama. 


Dillon, George. The flowering stone. 1931. 
62p. Viking, $1.75. 811 or 821 
This Pulitzer prize work is a slight volume 

of delicately carved verse by a young poet 

who has been highly regarded by a small 
group of critics. 


Riddell, John, pseud. In the worst possi- 
ble taste. 1932. 214p. illus. Scribner, 


$2.50. 817 or 827 


The Norrises (Charles and Kathleen), 
Theodore Dreiser, Edna Ferber, Washington 
Merry-go-round and other literary successes 
are cleverly parodied in this book, with illus- 
trations by Miguel Covarrubias. Sophisticat- 
ed humor from Vanity Fair. 


Sherwood, Robert E. Reunion in Vienna. 
1932. 205p. Scribner, $2, 822 
Sophisticated readers who follow stage 

successes will be interested in this comedy of 

a meeting in Vienna between a deposed 

Habsburg archduke and his one-time mis- 

tress, now the wife of a famous psychiatrist. 

Not for immature readers, 


Travel 


Bloomfield, Paul and Millicent. The tra- 
veller’s companion. 1932. 3808p. Cen- 
tury, $2.50. 910 
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A travel anthology, chiefly of prose, that 
will provide entertainment for returned 
travelers and others. A selection from dic- 
tionaries showing, among other things, how 
to be angry in four languages is amusing. 


Campbell, Thomas D. Russia: market or 
menace. 1932. 148p. illus. Longmans, 
$2. 914.7 
As the operator of a 95,000 acre farm in 

Montana, Mr. Campbell was asked to come 

to Russia in an advisory capacity. He thus 

had an unusual opportunity as well as a 

background of experience for appraising the 

Soviet experiment in agriculture. He came 

back an earnest advocate of immediate rec- 

ognition and assumption of trade relations. 


Biography 


Atkinson, Leroy and Lake, Austen. 
Famous American athletes of today. 
8rd series. 1932. 346p. Page, $2.50. 

920 

Sketches of twelve men and women prom- 
inent in athletics, including Francis Ouimet, 
golfer, Harold S. Vanderbilt, yachtsman, and 

Frank C. Wykoff, sprinter. 


Bennett, Arnold. The journal of Arnold 
Bennett. 1932. 417p. Viking, $4. 921 


Readers of literary interests will find these 
pages from Arnold Bennett’s voluminous 
journals quite absorbing. Not only do they 
suggest the inception and development of 
his own novels, they give much, by way of 
casual reference, of the literary and theatri- 
cal history of his time. 


Bradford, Gamaliel. Saints and sinners. 
1932. 262p. illus. Houghton, $3.50. 
920 
Caesar Borgia, Francis of Assisi, Casan- 
ova, Thomas & Kempis, Talleyrand, Fénelon, 
and Byron are the saints and sinners chosen 
for this book, the last from the author’s pen, 
publication having preceded his death by 
only a few weeks. 


Chambers, Walter. Samuel Seabury, a 
challenge. 1932. 389p. illus. Century, 
$3.50. 921 
The subject of this biography is a New 

York judge who has had the courage to in- 

vestigate Tammany rule. Of interest to 

readers concerned with problems of city 
government. 
See Booklist 28:386 May ’32 


Chapin, Adele Le Bourgeois. Their track- 
less way. 1932. 330p. illus. Holt, $3. 
921 
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The memoirs of a woman, born on a plan- 
tation near New Orleans, who writes charm- 
ingly of this life, of later experiences after 
her marriage, in New York, England, and 
South Africa, of the famous people she met, 
and of her interest and activities in estab- 
lishing kindergartens and nurses training 
schools. A book to put beside “In the courts 
of memory” and similar volumes. 


Essad-Bey. Stalin, the career of a fan- 
atic. 1932. 391p. illus. Viking, $3.50. 
921 


A biography of the outstanding figure in 
modern Russia. Fascinatingly written, but 
its authenticity on certain points has been 
questioned by some critics. 


Lodge, Sir Oliver. Past years; an auto- 
biography. 1932. 364p. illus. Scrib- 
ner, $3.50. 921 


At eighty, Sir Oliver Lodge writes his re- 
miniscences of a long and interesting life. 
His early attraction to the physical sciences 
and his later excursions into psychical re- 
search give the book its chief appeal. 

See Booklist 28:347 Apr. ’32 


Stewart, George R. Bret Harte, argo- 
naut and exile. 1932. 385p._ illus. 
Houghton, $5. 921 


A book that supplies the need for a 
straight forward life of this American writer. 
Expensive for the small library. 


Fiction 


Buchan, John. Huntingtower. 1932. 316p. 
Houghton, $2.50. 


A reprint of one of the author’s best ad- 
venture novels. 


Deland, Margaret. Captain Archer’s 
daughter. 1932. 323p. Harper, $2.50. 
Captain Archer’s daughter, who made a 

mad, runaway marriage with a handsome 

rascal, returns with her ten year old son 
to her sedate New England home. Her story 
and that of the boy are told in this novel. 

Appea-ed in Woman’s Home Companion. 


Miller, Helen T. Sharon. 1931. 


Penn, $2. 


Conscious of the fact that in spite of their 
pride, the Battles have never amounted to 
anything, Sharon, who returns to the moun- 
tains after two years in college, resolves not 
to sink to their level. The spirit inherited 
from her grandmother helps. 


8311p. 
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Pryce, Richard. Morgan’s yard 1982. 
8312p. Houghton, $2.50. 

The people who live in Morgan’s yard, one 
those quaint little byways in London that 
novelists have a way of discovering, are the 
characters in this story. Chief of them is 
Mrs. Chesson, whose grief for her son has 
sent her into retirement. John Cletheroe, 
the artist who wants to paint Mrs. Chesson, 
thinks it took something beside his death 
in the war to cut those lines in her face. He 
finds that he is right when he meets Ann, 
whose little son, Robin, is Nicholas Ches- 
son’s child. Through the wise intervention 
of John and his playwright friend, her 
prejudices are broken down and she over- 
looks the fact that in the stress of war 
her grandchild’s parents were not married. 


Raine, William McLeod. The black Tolts. 
1932. 2938p. Houghton, $2. 


The story harks back to the days of the 
Daltons, Youngers and Jameses. The Tolts 
are another such a clan of outlaws. But 
while the author makes young Dave Tolt a 
winning figure at first meeting, he doesn’t 
make a hero of him. 


Riesenberg, Felix. Passing strange. 1932. 
421p. Harcourt, $2. 

A well-written novel giving a vivid pic- 
ture of New York at the time of the stock 
market crash and after. Not needed in small 
libraries perhaps. 


Ross, Barnaby. The tragedy of X. 1932. 
373p. Viking, $2. 


A retired actor with an interest in crimin- 
ology is the sleuth in this Drury Lane mys- 
tery story. 


Stong, Phil. State fair. 
Century, $2.50. 


The author starts out to tell what might 
have been a wholly delightful story of an 
Iowa farm family who go to the state fair 
with their champion hog and their prize- 
winning pickles, and then he spoils it by in- 
troducing two casual love episodes which 
cheapen the whole and seem out of keeping 
with the characters. 


1932. 266p. 


Stribling, T. S. The store. 1932. 571p. 
Doubleday, $2.50. 


This novel follows The forge and is the 
second in a trilogy in which the author is 
tracing the transformation of the Old South 
into the new. Can be read independently 
for its picture of Southern life at the time 
of Cleveland’s first election, but will be of 
more interest to readers of the first book. 
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Thomas, C. S. ed. Modern Atlantic sto- 
ries. 1932. 410p. Little. 


Giving a rather broad interpretation to 
the term short story, the compiler has sel- 
ected some twenty narratives from recent 
volumes of the Atlantic Monthly. Good for 
either reading or study; excellent for school 
collections. 


Children’s Books 


Brister, Hope. The proud emperor. 1932. 
179p. illus. Macmillan, $1. 


Stories retold from the Gesta Romanorum, 
from which so many authors, including 
Shakespeare, have drawn liberally. 


Bryan, Dorothy and Marguerite. Michael 
who missed his train. 1982. illus. 
Doubleday, $1. 

An attractive picture book for little chil- 
dren, telling how a little dog escaped an un- 
happy fate. 


Kahmann, Chesley. Felita. 1932. 291p. 
illus. Doubleday, $2. 


Story of a young Porto Rican girl who 
manages the household when her mother is 
taken to the hospital. Older girls will en- 
joy entering into her experiences. 

See Booklist 28:393 May ’32 


Kenly, Julie C. Children of a star. 1932. 
242p. illus. Appleton, $2.50. 590 


The story of life from its earliest begin- 
nings to its present intricate stage. Enter- 
tainingly, even wittily, told. ° 


Kent, Louise A. Two children of Tyre. 
1932. 2383p. illus. Houghton, $2. 


An historical tale of the times of King 
Solomon and Hiram of Tyre, giving a care- 
fully reconstructed picture of the customs of 
the Tyrian merchants. 


Fonhus, Mikkjel. Northern lights. 1932. 
151p. illus. Longmans, $2. 


Dramatic story of a polar bear, its cap- 
ture as a cub and its life in a zoo. Un- 
usual illustrations by James Reid. 


Gauss, Marianne. Book of the woods. 
1932. 269p. illus. Laidlaw, $1.50. 
591.5 


Entertaining tales of wild animals in the 
Rockies, beautifully told. 


Kuh, Charlotte. A train, a boat, and an 
island. 1932. 89p. illus. Macmillan, 
$2. 
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A simple and factual account of a family’s 
trip by boat to Bermuda. For children 7 
to 9. 


Mason, Arthur. The roving lobster. 1932. 
1381p. illus. Doubleday, $1.50. 


Tells what happened to a lobster who tired 
of the familiar life of the sea and started 
out to hunt adventure. Clever and amusing. 


Nonidez, José E. Fuzzy and his neigh- 

bors. 1932. 139p. illus. Century, $1.50. 

591.5 

True story of a tiny chipmunk who made 

friends with the author at his summer cot- 
tage in Woods Hole on Cape Cod. 


Radio stories retold from St. Nicholas. 
n.d. 195p. Century, $1.25. 808.3 
Boys will like this collection. 


Wade, Mary H. The boy who loved the 
sea. 1932. 248p. Appleton, $1.75. 921 
An anecdotal life of Captain James Cook, 

the 18th century navigator. His daring ad- 

ventures will appeal to boys, although the 
style is too wordy at times. 


The Intermediate Shelf 


Archer, Gleason L. Mayflower heroes. 
1932. 346p. illus. Century, 974.4 


A day-by-day narrative of the life of the 
Pilgrim fathers for the first two years of 
their existence in the New World. Gives 
much interesting information. 


Cloud, A. J. and Kersey, V. Episodes in 
the life of George Washington. 1932. 
226p. illus. Scribner, 80c. 921 
A book that will be very useful for sup- 

plementary reading in schools. Each episode 

takes up an interesting event in Washing- 
ton’s life. Bibliographies at the end of each 
chapter. 
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Driscoll, Charles B. Treasure aboard. 
1932. 272p. illus. Farrar, $2. 
This plausible account of a highly im- 
probable adventure will be of interest to 
boys who demand action in their stories. 


Grew, David. The sorrel stallion. 1932. 
3821p. illus. Scribner, $2.50. 

A good story of the western range by a 
writer who knows the background and 
knows horse nature. For juvenile or adult 
reading. - 


Hawks, Ellison. The romance of the mer- 
chant ship. n.d. 318p. illus. Crowell, 
$3. 387 


Ships of the ancients, the sailing ship in 
its days of glory, the steamship and its de- 
velopment, and ships of today are all covered 
in this interesting and well illustrated his- 
tory of trade and shipping. 

See Booklist 28:377 May ’32 


Hawthorne, Hildegarde. Riders of the 
Royal road. 1932. 277p. Appleton, $2. 
Lively in plot and incident and colorful 

in setting, this story of old California is to 

be recommended for young people’s reading. 


Hoffman, M. D. ed. Literary adventures 
in the modern world. 1932. 441p. Har- 
per, $1.60. 808.8 
A selection of fresh reading matter for 

high school classes, arranged under the head- 
ings: Contacts with life; Imaginary adven- 
tures; Real experiences of interesting peo- 
ple; A world of scientific achievement. Espe- 
cially good for vocational schools. 

Shannon, Monica. Tawnymore. 1932. 
254p. illus. Doubleday, $2. 

A pirate tale of southern California in the 
18th century. The illustrations by Jean 

Charlot add much to the book. 
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A WORD OF WARNING 


The present economic situation has brought to the front an unusual 
number of “investment plans.” They are calculated to appeal to those 
who have lost faith in the forms of investment they have previously used. 
They frequently emphasize the “savings” idea. They are presented often 
by experienced salesmen who have been shifted into this field by economic 
readjustment in their former lines of business. They are being presented 
to librarians, teachers, and others who are still receiving regular if small 
salaries, 


Doubtless, many of these plans are perfectly sound. We have no speci- 
fic information about any of them. As a word of caution, however, we 
urge Wisconsin librarians to consult your local bankers or other com- 
petent financial advisers before entering upon any such plan. It may be 
too late after you have signed on the dotted line. 


We remind you also that the American Library Association is making 
progress upon a retirement plan which has been discussed by the Council 
and which it may be expected that the Executive Board will be able to 
put into effect by January 1933. 
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BURIED BIOGRAPHIES 


The article on Buried Biographies which has appeared in the April, 
May and June numbers has been reprinted in separate form for check- 
ing purposes. So long as the small supply is available any Wisconsin li- 
brary may receive a copy of this reprint upon application. 
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DEATH OF MRS. CUSHING 


After this Bulletin had been made up ready for printing, we 
have been shocked by the sudden death of Mrs. Elizabeth Cush- 
ing of Portage, due to injuries received in an automobile ac- 
cident. 


The appointment of Mrs. Cushing as a member of the Com- 
mission had just been announced in our last issue. On Monday, 
June 6th, she had attended the annual meeting, where she had 


brought to the discussions her intimate knowledge of human 
needs, her belief in library service as a personal service and 
her desire never to lose sight of that in the bulk of machinery, 
and her special interest in whatever might be done to extend 
library service to rural areas. She was already planning to at- 
tend the W. L. A. meeting at Appleton and become better ac- 
quainted with the librarians of the state. 


In the work of the Commission we had already had a fore- 
taste of the benefits of her experienced judgments. Wisconsin 
librarians looked forward to her energetic interest in the con- 
tinuing development of Wisconsin library service. Now we can 
only mourn our loss, and extend to her family our sincere 
sympathy in their bereavement. 











